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PF^EFACE. 


I have tried in* these few pages to put the case fcA* the 

9 

Indian villager, particularly that of Hindustan proper. The 
conditions obtaining ii^ different parts of the country, ‘Jaath social 
and economic, although vastly divergent, have this much in. com- 
mon that they spring from the same set of causes add converge 
to the same effect. The account may be characterised as a bit 
outspoken, but it signifies only tlie extent of my own reaction to 
the cori'ditions as I came across them. It is the strength of feeling 
that has impelled me to inveigh against certain orders of things. 

• 

The several attempts made to present the problem to the 
public have dealt, so far, only with the instructional, sanitary and 
vocational requirements of* the villager. The relation of the 
masses to the established institutions of the country and the 
situation as it has developed, since the economic depression set 
in, have not naturally been treated in other works on the subject, 

JMl 

The activities of the General Council of Agricultural Re- 
seaje^j^ave been touched upon here and there in the text. 
A fuller exposition, however, of their labour’s and the good work 
they have started doing could not be entered upon in view of the 
preliminary nature of their task which makes it too early to look 
out for miracles from them. I have similarly referred to the im- 
mense possibilities of the Hydro-electric scheme inaugurated in the 
west of the United Provinces. In fact the existing opportunities for 
the people to better their condition are many and varied. It onlj' 
rests wil^h them (the zemindars and the tenants) to take up the 
•work in earnest and with sufficient determination. 

My aim in writing this book is to present to the general 
req^er or worker the problem as it is and the different ways in 
which the work can be taken up with ns Jitfcle expense of time 

and money a^possible. 

» 

My scheme of rural uplift given at the end has had two 
^ears of life and the results so far achieved lire very encouraging. 



I have to offer my thanks to Mr. 3 >. L. Drake Brockman, 
‘l.O.S., and Mrs. Drake Brockman for their help and encouragement 
sho\^n to the movement in various ways. 

T am doepl\ indebted to Mr. E. jMilner White, LO.S., for his 
active supi^ort and guidance. His immenfie popiilai ity with the 
masses and his enthusiasm for the welfare of the people in his 
charge are assets in him that ensure the success of any improve- 
ment work that has his moral support. * 

I am also verv grateful to Mi. P. M. Kharegat, £c.S., for 
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U 
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Part I. 

THE PROBLEM BEFORE US. 




jflPPRECIATION 

"With the rcooinmeudationa of the Roval Comniiss'pn on Agri- 
culture and the later ^developments in the country culminating 
in wide-spread agrarian unrest, the village problem in India hi’s 
come to tliR forefront. The comeidence with the resumed 
sitting of the Round ‘Table Conference is specially propitious at 
this juncture as the true worth of constiiutional reforms will 
be ganged in the light of opporLiinilics they offord the ryot 
to come to the surface. The unprecedented economic depression 
and the total collapse of agricultural prices have bi’ought out 
more forcibly than ever the absolute helplosf’oess of the 
cultivator in the face of mlvorse conditions. This points to 
something^ funflamenially at fault with the entire a3’stom of 
agricultural labour in this country. 01osel,y allied ond in, a way 
leading to it arc other aspects of rural life, social) educational, 
and sanitary, for instance, that call for immediate attention if 
things are sought to be set aright in this vast sub-continent 

Reformers there have been with all soi’ts of pretensions to 

O 

uplift and with local aiifl spn.smodic attempts to bring home to 
the royt the tale of his woe but the vciy fact of such endea- 
vours being limited in place and time has tended to revert the 
villager to his former way.s. To be .siiccos.sfu] a movement ought 
to be sustained and widespresul. Moreover it must be sponta- 
neous. 

o There has gone out, of recent 3'ears, an impression that 
mass amelioration can best be effected through legislation. For 
a proposition J of such gigantic magnitude and involving, as it 
does, so much, hypothesis must be accepted with reserve. 

Legislation may bring about much ; but itVlso may oot ; it miglit 
recoil upon itsplf. The fate of the Sarda Act has been an only 
- too glaring eye opener to those who wanted to thrust their 
standards upon an ignorant and strictly conservative community, 
impose conditiors. They have to be evolved.^ 
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^ The theory of logishition as ir is mirlcrstoocl in the West 
has no parallel ip the East. A variable code and the right of 
the 'community to amend or I'cpeal anv its laws is nothing 
short of saci'ilego ' to the oriental. His faith is too firmly 
embedded in the past, ho has a too high^vr exaggerated notion 
of the infallibility of his law-givers to entertain for a moment 
the thought of change. .Vll his requirements and broad lines 
of action have been chalked out for him somewhere about the 
beginning of the Christian Era or at a later date. What he coidd 
; do now with them is only to expound them and to expand them. 
\^n«i of course to comply with them. For the rest ho has the 
traditions of his foi’ebears to fall back upon, — a set of loose and 
uncommitted principles often relying on chance for their origin. 
In the few, the vei’v few problems' of daily life where the scrip- 
tures arc silent, he looks for guidance to the customs and 
practices in vogue among his wider brotherhood. These vaiy 
from district to district acooi’ding to the accessibility of the 
place to tho main routes of bygone civilisations. Successive 
waves of invasion, together with tho cultural upheavals witnessed 
time and again in India such as tho movements 3pp«sr>»’ed by 
Buddha, Shankaracharia. Ohaitannva, the Moslims, Habir, and 
Eanak, have left behind a legacy of bewildering heterogeneity 
among the masses. A village upon the plains maj'’ quite oonaeive- 
bly be composed of as many different castes and creeds as theie 
are families in tho locality. 

These then aro the main channels along which life has 
flown for centuries in rural India — no outside interference tole- 
rated, content to live and die as did the ages gone by. To 
introduce sweeping reforms and bring about a different outlook 
upon life through the medium of a common legislature is taking 
serious risks with state-craft. 

The characti'i of the Indian prasanh is a very complex 
phenomenon. Centuries have taken 'to mould it. Creographical 
features no less than the historical background have contributed 
to make .vhat it is — superstitions ignorance coupled to a deep 
uolicitude for tho hereafter. He has been taught throngn the 
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ayes to look upon life like a bird of passage, as though it’were ‘ 
a rtoeting sojourn, a halfway house between two eternities, a 
thing altogether unwert^y of serious concern. Life is not to be 
lived for it.s own sake, a^bright buoyant gift of God ; .but rather 
as a super imposed affair in which the obligation lies as much on 
the one side as on the other. If it goes on chcorfullj', well and* 
good, if not, why it makes little difference so long as the incum- 
bent is careful to look ■>aftor his interests in the life to come, 
lie is hei'oically regardless of sufferings and pains. These he 
attributes to the ‘Lord’s Will*. He cannot think that his own 
conduct or neglect could bo respr>nsib;e for his misfortunes. 
The only course open to him is patiently' to put up with them 

which might incidentally improve his prospects after death. 

• 

This indifference to the realities of life has cncoiu'aged a 
spirit of stotidness and fatalism. He does not mind if his house 
is dirty, his crops failing, his children ailing. Ho can just as 
well carry on without the amenities of life thrown in : — no ambi- 
•^tions, no initiative, and no curiosity to learn — ; his only concern so 
far as the Avorld goes is how to procure Food and keep the race 
going. This he contrives to do Avitli the minimum of industry, 
intelligencS and forethought. Grinding poverty and ignorance, 
do not allow him to employ better moans, while the absence of 
method ip any of his undertakings keeps him poor and ignorant. 
This vicious circle has continued since the beginning of history. 
Dynasties have come and gone, revolutions have worked around 
him, governments changed hands, but he has remained true to 
■ his colours, as he was saj’ two thousand years ago. 


A rich soil, the clock-like regularity of seasons and the 
comparative ease in raising crops and roaring cattle have thrown 
him completely' on the mercies of mother nature. People in 
harder climes have to struggle liarrl to bery:! her to their wants. 
They arc constantly put to it to devise moans to earn a living. 
When they find- the usual methods unavailing, they look out for 


fresh means to carry them through. They try one device, probe 
bnto another, take up this, leave out that, until the right course 
is dctorminpd.^.^rhis is what they call initiative and enterprise,’’ 
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co-operation and self-help. The kindness of nature to its 
children in Hindostan has been their undoing. The native 
resources of the 'land have been e.vhau^ed b\' a constant and 
intermittent, draw upon them until by sheer exhaustion they now 
refuse to respond to his meagre call. ^ 

C 

Where will all this lead to V The race is certainly’’ not 
going to become extinct by decreasing numbers. The decennial 
census show.'i a regular increase all along 1891. 1901, 1911, 1921 
and 1931. Xo ! there is no fear of that. Tint the decreasing 
productivity of hind and the shortening span of life points to 
another and a grimmer impending fate. The.y‘ are to be 
exhausted, the land becoming barren and the men pigmies with 
butterfly lives. o 

The moral and material progress recorded in the “periodical 
publications of the Government, both, local and central is all very 
good and provides refreshing reading: but lukewarm and 
perfunctory measures break vorj" little ice, specially where so 
much is involved and the task so stupendous. A sympathetic 
sense of responsibility is what is most needed, and a ‘thorough 
grasp of the situation. The government have been quite 
sincere in doing their bit towards alleviating the ryot’s hard- 
ships; but the.\' have on their own admission been always 
handicapped for want of funds and the jiaucity of suitable men 
to carry the schemes into fruition. 

There arc over twenty six experimental and demonstration 
farms in the Gnited Provinces, a full paraphernalia of office and 
organization, and still the methods in vogue everywhere are 
almost f/rimitivc, the average .vielrl per aero for the princqjal 
crr)i)s being as low as heretofore. The number of co-operative 
credit and other societies is r|uite large enough : .yet the agricul- 
tural debt of the provinces reiiiaius as immense as ever : 
marketing and disposing off facilities are totall.y unknown to 
the average producer; while commercial syndics and trading 
societies are still lo come. Bimilar is the jilight of sanita-^ 
tion and veloiinary f1eparhnent.s, education nnd general 
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uplift, — everything proclaiming a waste of public funds - 
with perhaps the cloubtful grace of providing jobs for a 
fraction of the educated* unemployed. The reason is not far to 
seek. The functionaries are genei*alh' speaking, not imbued 
with the right spirit ^and the country ill preparccl to take 
to it. The actual worker within the masses is too much pam- 
pered with the red t\pe, finds himself an alien, a stranger. He 
docs not impress them nor can he persuade ; his school room 
training equips him ill for the all important task he is called 
upon to handle and the government s good intentions fall flat 
upon those who are apt to connect every thing .sor/rotW with the 
ways of police or revenue officials. 

The work ahoafl i.s too iJ«cssing to be dallied, too important 
to be swerved awav from. A race is to be saA'cd, a land made 
habitable. Xo amount of wisdom and imagination is too much 
for the task. Institutions and traditions ai*e dynamic storm 
centres. They cannot be safely tampered with. Leave time to 
* do that. Meanwhile customs and usages, ignorandfe and lethargy 
are t^^ejattacked. The right typo of men and women should be 
found to plan it and to work it. Ho cxeitions are lo be grudged, 
no money spared till wc are well on the road. A generation or 
two count foi’ little in nations' Hve.s. ..Vnd Clod helps those who 
help themselves. 

In the following chapters an attempt has been made to 
present as faithful a picture of conditions in rural Hindostan as 
the variable nature of them from district to district allows. The 
flgures and charts where given are derived from government 
administration reports and other sources specified in the text. 


Aziz Ebi’ani 
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Ipnotance 

raniphant 


Chapter II. 

ADRIFT. 

Ignorance lias ever been a cnr.se to |imnanity. There have 
lieen daik ages, cincl ages, ages in which people have feared 
iTiost, siiffei’ed most and cned most. I'hey feared because thoy 
laiew not how or when an evil might overtake them, they suffered 
becaui-e they were not aware of the ways tb avoid and the means 
to fight the evil. Lastly thej’ erred because of their anxiety to 
escape rather than face the evil. The past however, has not 
been without its gleams of light and the semblance „of order that 
has sustained society thiough the ages owes its existence to 
the groat thinkers and lawgivers who endeavoured with varying 
degrees of success to reduce things into a working cosmos. 
Indeed it is on their crude enunciations ot nature's laws that the 
present edifice of science and philosophy is laigely broad-based, 
it is owing to them that men have common standards and local 
conventions eijerywhere. But ignorance with the attending 
evils has in. the main kept the lace in a suit of moral bondage. 
Undeserved anxieties and unjustifiable neglects have efhbittored 
lives and the blessings of nature have only sparsely been 
enjoyed. Man, in short, has been a slave because he has been 
ignorant. 

Yet the amount and duration of ignorance have varied from 
place to place and been graduated in time. There have been 
nations that maintained a fair standard of light and culture even 
when the rest of the kind -were benighted. The Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, Persians and Arabs known to us 
have in different stages of their growth transcended in uplifting 
humanity's lot. They avcjc never slow to lake up a clue nor 
dogged in their loyalty to the past. And history has so much 
to tell of their greatness. Whereas thoic are others who so much 
cherished their past that they virtually refused to 'move with the 
times. The ancestors had during their day taken proper, even a * 
conspicuous share in the advancement of knowledge. This made 
them (the predecessors) infallible with the succeeding genera- 
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tions, who therefore only hugged their memory and slnrabered* 
away their opportunities. Living on past glor^'^- served them for 
a time and then of ceui^o the reckoning was to come. It came 
upon them with a vengeance and left them limp. 

The story of the race in India an.swera more to this latter India’s 
description than the former i<leal. Since times immemorial, greatness 

Hindostan, the Arya'ijarta, has been I'enownod for its ancient 
culture, for its great thinkers, for its contribution to religion and 
philosophy, for its Budhas and Shankeracharyas, Paninis, and 
Kalidasses. Those were great days. The land of gods can 
well afford to look back with pride on them — but only where 
comparative history allows this. Live upon it and j’ou are lost. 

Again gi’oatness was onl\ incWontal to the particular era where- 
in it was associated with a ]3eoplc. It compared favourably with 
the contemporary culture in other lands. Outsiders looked on 
with awe and fascination. 'Then they were prompted to approach 
it, learn it, master it and finally improve upon it. While the 
great, proird in their heritage, refused to bo guided by their 
ex-pij^s. So they remained whore they were. Centuries, tens 
of centuries passed on and they were still there. Indeed they 
are still there. 

Meanwhile science has penetrated almost every sphere of The Age of 

Science. 

human activity. Men are no longer content with half truths and 
conjectures, and although it is too early yet to acclaim the pre- 
sent as the ideal age — knowledge is by no means complete and 
what is more it can never be — , yet allowing for all imperfec- 
tions, things have for the most pai-t been thorougblj' sifted, 

g 

analysed and adjusted. So that nothing is any longer isolated 
and arbitrary. Even religion, spiritual snbtilties and what are 
popularly called occult sciences arc .soiight to be explained 
according to human needs and possibilities. The advance of 
science has ^ signalised the dispelling of the forces of darkness 
and ignorance, fear and superstition. Whatever comes mus^ be 
due to causes that can be ascertained and st3ps taken "to remove 
or 'moulfy tlieim There is ho danger to life or happiness thai 
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The Modern 
Nations. 


has not been attacked and broufjht within reasonable bonnda 
no pleasure or. blessing but has been explored and examined 
till it is more thorough and widesprLacl. Corporate pleasure 
seeking, embodied in public gardens, zoos, libraries, carnivals, 
health resorts and a thousand other collective enjoyments point 
«to an increasing tendency to share together the delights that 
God conferred upon man. Yeidly science has made it easier to 
live and squeeze out of life its maximum .vahie. 

Nations are more and more adapting themselves to science 
and regulating their lives in the light of experience thus gained. 
Thus the peoples of Westei-n Europe with few exceptions, .Japan 
and America (^United States ) have mechanised their lives and 
live, so to say in veritable laboivtorics. It is significant that 
there are no defections. Once come into it they arc come for 
all time. The blessings of light and knowledge are too real, too 
elevating to be given up. Vast sums are regularly spent and 
the utmost resources, both public and private. i)ut forth to make 
each member' of the communily as complete a man as science 
can make of him. Thus the expenditure on public edupjdion in 
the United Kingdom excluding the vasi endowments on the 
Universities comes up to the tune of 62 million i^ounds sterling* 
about IVj ^ per head of the ])opulation. Similarly Erance, 
U, S. A., Oennany. and .Japan realise the value of universal 
up to date insti-uctions and spend vast sums to keep up the pace 
in national development. And if there are any peoples who 
don’t take to science and hold fast to traditions it is only those 
who are actually going down in the world. The Turks, for 
example, were a dying race before the present regime and could 
hardly have suiwived the loss of empire had they not been well 
led and inspired by their own prominent nationals. Russia again 
is a world force now. Before 1917 she was a decaying over- 
growth, the differentia being only organization and application 
of scientific method. The Arabs, the Persians and many other 


*Daily Mail Year Book 1924 t2.'3. 
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Eastern peoples are decadent in proportion to their tenacity to • 
the past. They will be eliminated in the natural process'ot 
things, -weeded ont.'nmess they come up with the times, 

a . 

Expert talent and method now rule the day. Organisation 

and co-operation have come to replace individual effort. 
Modern inventions and in particular those embodying man’s 
victory over time and space have brought in an era of mechani- 
sation and rapid turn over; while research and experiment open 
up from day to day, new fields for enterprise. With better 
methods, persuasive powers and sometimes even force they 
successfully exploit the undeveloped resources of such peoples 
as have not been able to harness science in their service. 
Industry and commerce have been brought in line with current 
knowledge*and the result is a staggering gain over old world 
methods. Thus banking, stock-broking, specialised mass pro- 
duction, skilled laboni'. efficient transport, intelligent marketing, 
extensive advertising, trade commissions in foreign lands and a 
bevy of other facilities tend to make it an art of industry and 
mean*in comparative worth, a really tough struggle for unskilled 
everything. The latter has to give way on every point save 
perhaps the cheap labour ([uestion which too does not count for 
much, seeing how inefficient cheapness cannot carry it far 
enough. Hence competition is hard, much too hard for back- 
ward peoples. 

But the hardship was not particularly acute so long as 
there was the broad basic division of manufacturing and raw- 
producing countries representing respectively the scientific and 
non-scientifie methods in industry, for the latter managed 
somehow to get the maximum price over their produce without 
fear of serious competition from efficient and organised produc- 
tion of their own commodity. But times have changed since, 

. and the indreasing pressure of population in industrial countries 
has driven a good deal of genius, energy and entei*prise tfh to 

'j.oU'j^es — va.st virgin traq^s of continental land with almost' 


t'fohanisa- 
tion and 
Modern 
tendencies 
in Industry, 


Invasion of 
Raw 

products by 
Machine. 
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Survival of 
the fittest 
coming. 


unlimited possibilities of development. These prompted and 
patronised by parent nations have taken to agriculture and such 
other pursuits as lead to the preparation ind export of important 
commercial products such as wools, skins, ores, oils, rubber and 
pulp etc. for which the markets had been relying chiefly on 
'the less advanced countries. With better commercialised 
methods, organisation and state backing the 3 ' are growing 
cheaper and cheaper every day and mav at any moment oust 
the older supplier from the principal markets. Indeed there 
is a marked tendency to this effect, and Australian wheat, 
American oil and cotton, Canadian pulp and Russian timber 
are already flooding the world ports. Besides there is a steadily 
groAving tendency to combine and cartel — amalgamation of big 
business intei’ests to reduce cost of production, ensure a high 
standard of efficiency and facilitate distribution. The most radical 
form of this experiment is the nationalisation of industries and 
the abolition of private enterprise. How far this succeeds in 
revolutionising conditions of trade is still to be seen in view , 
of the five years programme launched in Soviet Russia. But 
apart from its social and political aspects, the movomenf'epito- 
mises the latest and most radical application of scientific 
thought to human affaire. This throws the chances of dis- 
organised society still further into the back ground. Soon may 
its members cease to produce for commercial purposes and it is 
unthinkable how they might fare in the future order of things. 
The trend of recent trade developments in India alread}^ shows a 
decreasing acreage under cultivation for the principal export 
crops such as cotton, jute, wheat and rice. 

It is thus going to bo a survival of the fittest problem for 
the coming generations. And the average cultivator in India, 
for he forms the bnlit of the population, is still quite ignorant. 
The figures of literacy for the whole of India including Burma 
correct upto 1926-26 are 9’4 per cent, in the case of males 
and 3 8 for the females of all ages. Those for Hindostan proper 
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for the same year are 5'8 and 0'46 per cent, respectively.*- The 
tell their own 

The cradle of Aryan civilisation, the scene of Ka^hi, Muttra 
and Ajodhya’s greatness, the main area of Mediaeval Moslim 
influence is also the hottest bed of superstition and ignorance. 
It is because the proportion of those dependent entirely on land 
is also the highest im this province. It follows hence that 
agriculture and illiteracy go hand in hand in this country. 

Yet all accounts and existing records go to show that the 
number of those able to read and write as at present has never 
been exceeded in the annals of India. The art of printing, the 
public press, cheaper books and the Western conception of fi-ee 
primary education have all contributed to making it more 
universally accessible. But apart from the quality of the ins- 
truction provided, the quantity too is very misleading. The 
figures come upto that level because of the much higher pro- 
^ portion of literacy in the cities and urban areas, among the 
higher and middle classes as also among the Christians and 
Parsis. » These figures bear a rough analogy to those of the 
ui’ban and ^’ural populations: but altliough that cannot be a 
correct apportionment, literacy may safely be associated with the 
higher and urban classes, rvliile those known as cultivators, farm 
labourers and low castes are generally speaking quite innocent 
of any approach to letters. 

This is no deterioration however; their lot has ever been so. 
-The ancient divisions of Varnas into Vidyarthi, Brahmaohari, 
Gijhastha and Sanyasi was never meant for the cultivator. It 
was fundamentally a Brahmin conception, for the Brahmin alone. 
The banyan shed school was to train priests and theologians 
only. The toiler on the fields or his accessary, the craftsman had 
of course nothing to do with learning. ITiis persistent denial to 
him of soul’s elementary requirement made him, in the course of 
time indifferent, even hostile to it. He has learnt to go yyithout 
too long to have any desire for learning lingering in him. 
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The village 
ideals and 
how they are 
come by. 


Childs's 
training for 
life. 


With no knowledge of things beyond his immediate environs, 
and with an inherent prejudice against everything not alreadj’’ 
known, no wonder the ideals of his life arh anjiihingbut high and 
inspiring. Jlis visions of dreamland too carry him no further than 
good soil, heav\' monsoons, successive crops, herds of healthy cattle, 
dutiful and clever sons and perhaps owning of villages and lands. 
These with local additions make up the sum total of village 
aspirations. More he has not been told to want. From early 
childhood his training is such that he is made to take manj’ 
things for granted. Every child is inquisitive and the village 
child no less so. He wants to know the why and how of things. 
But there is no one to satisfy his curiosity : his mother and 
others around him explain as they best can in the light of their 
own ignorant and superstitious beliefs and the child grows with a 
pronounced bias in favour of imputing all things to the will of 
gods, or evil influences, devils, demons and other extra-natural agen- 
cies. Thus smallpox is represented as 'Main' (mother — unnatural 
of course), ipfant disease as Jamoga. another malignant agency. ^ 
and hysteria as the visitation of some departed soul. Similarly 
cholera, plague, famines and other scourges are explain'eS- in a 
like manner : but the most copious referendum is the Master’s 
Will. If the crops fail or the cattle die, children suffer, rains 
slack, government oppresses, always the ubiquitous ^nifthk ki 
marzi ’ is there to stand incriminations and head shakings. This 
engenders a " irit of desperation in youth and calm fatalism in 
age. After all ihings are to happen one waj' or the othei', so 
it is hardly worth the while to do a thing in a particular manner 
and anticipate events. Surely the ancestors were no fools to 
have lived as tkej" did. It is their own neglect in not minding 
their clear pi'ccepts that misfortunes come. So goes on life 
generation after generation, each successive stratum relying for 
guidance on the foregoing one and leaving behind its own quota 
of ignorant beliefs and superstitions. 

, There is another factor in children’s upbringing which 
wields considerable influence in moulding village, character. 
Boys and girls are from their infancy fed up vdth th^ stones^f 
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supcrnaLuial powers as exercised by mythical heroes, Yedic saints^ 
and mystic devotees. 1’hey are shown to havg been rescued in 
some mysterious way cJit of dire difficulties. This coupled 'with 
the miraculous tendencies abounding in literatures and traditions, 
ordinary conversation * and religious beliefs engenders in the 
child mind a deep faith in the Providence which is ever read#* 
to prop him up at every turn in his adult life. lie looks to a 
divine or demonish oagency to do for him what he thinks he 
cannot do himself. This naturally leads to a rela.xation of effort 
and arousing of false hopes which ai‘e never realised. Such is 
the unhappy lot. He feai’s in ignorance and hopes in ignorance. 

The conception of life as has already been said is deeply 
tinged with an anxiet}' for soul’s fate in the horeaftei'. The moral 
structure of the Indian society is entirely based on religion, 
which however is not uniformly subsci’ibed to b\ all classes and 
individuals. 'The less knowing of the community are also less 
aware of the letter and spirit of religion. It has a comparatively 
weak hold on them so far as the actual tenets and rituals are 
concerned. On the other hand it has served to harden them in 
their^ocial customs and supei'stitions. They are very particular 
about the caste divisions, untouchability. woman's position in 
society, and joint family system. Thej' celebrate the annual 
festivals and go through the whole length of I’itcs and ceremo- 
nials prescribed. But very few really'- know the moral utility, 
the ultimate collective gain underlying such practices as river 
bathing, pilgrimage to shrines, fasting and congregational 
worship. They are too enamoured of the symbol to look about 
^for fact in religion. 

But the most formidable evil that religion or rather its 
misconception has brought about in the country-side is the 
idea of resignation to fate which fosters indifference to the 
problems of life, indolence and inertia. *It is no part of piety to 
live clean, happy and healthy lives. Better conditions and 
o physical comforts only' strengthen the attachment to this world 
which is hardly' good for the soul. SpiidtiitJ heights are atfhined 
Try cons'fant denials to bodyi • The pains and suflerings of life 
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jare only transiitoiy and not woithy of sorious concern. Besides 
all losses and privations suffered in the quest of truth are sure 
to be liberallj* compensated in the life to (iome. Bains therefore 
are not merely to bo endured : they must be courted. The 
fasting the recliners on nail beds and the self torturing 

^s<X(ihui>' have always been known and revered in India. 

This trait in the national character has been built up in the 
course of centuries. The great mystic saints of yore, who were 
to do them justice, fully aware of the principles involved and the 
spirit requisite to such orgies of self-sacrifice, took the course 
exclusively and after a set pm-poso. It was a hobby with them, 
a passion. They never meant it to be applied to domestic life 
and village standards. As a matter of fact they avoided public 
gaze and when put to it they only cxhoiied people to be kind 
and helpful to each other and live useful lives. Still t’he lure of 
spiritual attainments was too great and the divines’ own prece- 
dents too clear for the admiring masses not to mimic thoir w'ays. 

Thus the evil is come to stay, and poverty has no sting in 
it nor degradation a stigma. The will therefore to be hetisr is 
essentially lacking and so all life is a drift. At tlj,e tender 
mercies of the constituent elements of his being, the villager 
passes his days, happy some times (relatively though), chequered 
at others, and uncertain always. Between his moral anxieties 
and material cares he is never able to decide which to give 
precedence to and passive lesisience is often the most conve- 
nient course. But nature is not to be denied and the routine of 
life has to be gone through. 

Agricultural pursuits, domestic pre-occupations and local 
interests divide his attention piecemeal. He is capable at times 
of very hard labour and concentration. The sowing and reaping 
seasons are times when he revels in work; he knows how to 
economise time and redouble energy w'hen so required. But 
then he always relapses and lets things go their way. He cannot 
exert his powers at ,a stretch, neither does he know how to 
regulate the- spare houis so as to miaimise the strain on the fufl* 
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ones. In a word he brings little of imagination and forethought' 
to alleviate his sufferings and hardships. Such elemeritary 
co-operation as has the** sanction of usage behind it has been 
mutually bartered for long in the villages; bnt there are no 
obligations and rights as such securing uniformity of application 
and regularity of treatment to this conventional practice. As a 
rule it is some family rites or ceremonials, marriages, death or 
the various anniversaries that call forth mutual help. Or else 
common dangers and anxieties such as epidemics, fires, floods, 
and dacoities are occasions when village sympathy is freely 
offered and taken. But business, health, profits, loss and all 
other vocational concerns are matter’s strictlv private and men 
are expected to handle them according to their own lights and 
wits. So that they are thrown much on their own resources and 
thej' don’t complain. 

They don’t complain because they don’t realise the depth 
to which they arc sunk. And since the will is not there, they 
don’t want to learn. They resent any interference with their 
ways of life, social customs and matters of faith. Conservative 
to a degree, they cherish even the evils of the good old days 
rather than experiment with unheard of doctrines : for while the 
former did not always turn right, they had at least the satis- 
faction of knowing how they worked : white these new things 
no body can tell what ultimate misei’ies they may not bring. 

“in the vast majority of villages he ( the ryot ) does not 
want because he has never known such amenities as modern 
sanitation, .pure drinking water and expert medical aid. Out- 
breaks of seasonal diseases such as cholera and malaria do not 
prompt him to action, since he does not connect them with 
the absence of such amenities. He regards visitations of 
epidemic as part of the natural order of the, world’’, (Linlithgow 
Commission Eeport, 19’29). 

. If fortune favoui’s them tiiey attribute it to the wisdom of 
their ancestors and their own cleveimess. • If on the other- 
hand something goes wrong,* why it is so natural with thft 
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The Gov- 
ernment 
EiToi ts at 
Uplift. 


•many forces up against them and their own failure to propitiate 
them. ' 

' • • 1 , 

Meanwhile conditions all over the cotintry have changed 

with the times. The contact of over a century with the British 
people has brought them into closer proximity with modern 
thought and practice. The system of education with the medium 
of English has inculcated among the literate classes new doc- 
trines and an altogether different theory of social relations. 
Added to this is the modern tendenc5' of rationalisation both in 
administration and industry which has brought the uplifting and 
well-being of the lyot more immediately within the perview of 
the State. So that althougli belated, attempts have nevertheless 
been made to launch a frontal attack upon the difficult situation. 
Departments of Agriculture, l.^ublic Health and Sanitation, 
Co-operation, Veterinary and Education have in different pro- 
vinces achieved diffei’ent measures of success. But on the 
whole work is hardly begun and odds are still to the debit side 
of things. The greatest hinderance to a more unqualified 
success, it must be admitted, is the ryot himself. He refuses to 
believe in the good intentions of government, whom Ifef-’asso- 
ciates, with the tyranny of the police official, the revenue agent, 
and< the petty peons, with the corruption and extortion in many 
of the courts, offices and tahsils. and last but not least with 
the higher taxation and commodity prices. These are the 
reasons for his not taking the government seriously. But his 
own narrow prejudices are more potent reasons wh}' no headway 
has been made. Uplift agents have been belaboured in some of 
the more refractory villages. They won’t simply" have any- 
thing to do with them, the Satanic agents. To think Thakurs 
and Rajputs lowering themselves so much as to send their 
grown up girls to schools, deprive the women folk of their 
jewellery and do all the unconventional things they are told. 
And one family takes infection from another, a village from the 
neighbouring one and so on and on. The joke is appreciated 
and the thing forgotten. This is hot happily a common picture ; 
•• but it points to how your theor.etjcal I’o.asoning mth f.all -flat 
npon unwilling cars. V. 
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So that prejudice nurtured on superstition and ignorance 
is the stumbling block in the way of this custodian of the past 
taking advantage of the l^arious facilities placed primarily in Tiis 
interest and for his good. Let him know first" and take stock of 
the situation. And slowly he may be brought round to see that 
better methods, cleaner living, happier homes and healthier* 
children conduce more to a contented soul and ultimate salva- 
tion; that lethargy and laziness are the greatest of sins, never 
forgiven by God, that the long past was not necessarily the 
'Satya Yoge’ ( a visionary period in Hindu mythology when 
there was no evil and no pain ) of his dreams, and that it rests 
entirely with himself to make his the best of ‘Yoges’. 


Conclusion 
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Chapter ni. 

THE VILLAGES. 

India is a land of villages. Over 87 per cent of its 
inhabitants live in villages and hamlets none of which contains 
more than five thousand souls. hTot that it has never known 
cities. Pataliputra and Indraprastha, Taxila and Muttra belie any 
such suggestion. Administrative centres and Empire Capitals 
there have always been which have bequeathed the nucleus of 
many of our present cities. But the main industry of the people 
being agriculture, pojralations have tended always to scatter on 
the land and only such numbers have grouped together as could 
make a living out of the adjoining tracts. With the increase of 
population there has been no corresponding enlargement of the 
township area, for the homos could not naturally be placed far 
away from the farms. Hence the increase of population has 
only meant the multiplication of villages. This process has 
continued unstinted through the preceding centuries until there 
are at present about 7.00,000 geographical names standing for 
human habitations of from fifty to five thousand beings. 

These constitute what is called our rural problem. Already 
there is a talk of enfranchising the masses and investing them 
with all the powers and privileges tliat an enlightened electorate 
alone can usefully wield. But their more immediate interests are 
pressing enough concerns and deserve all the energy and pluck 
they can be made to miister. Their standards of life have no 
room just at present for such extravagances nor can their 
thoughts countenance anything beyond the very local require- 
ments. They know not the rudiments of corporate self help and 
have no idea that their lot could be improved through represen- 
tation. Besides ther^ is very little awakening to the incongruities 
of their own surroundings. They love their birth places, but 
the love is only an animal attachment to familiar scenes and 
not a desire to betterment, their own or their neighbours’ 
Doing good to others is thoroughly enjoined uQon them as 
a matter of faith and what must be admitted they are very 
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kindly and charitable. Indeed they are known to give away 
quite a lot to alien beggars and sadhus ; but their charity never 
begins at home. They fall out with each other on the smaTlest 
pretext and nurse petty grievances for a long time often 
culminating in costly litigation and bad blood. So that public 
spirit and the essential co-ordination of interests is whoUy* 
wanting which is so necessary to make a beginning with 
democi’atic institution. 

The villages as they are at present are nothing if they 
don’t reflect the whole history behind them of their social 
evolution, economic stages and administrative variations. The 
ryot in India has never been a part of the state. Successive 
administrations have taken charge of him as an element in the 
wealth of the country just as they did the monsoons, the soil, 
the cattle. *1^0 them he has been matter of concern only so 
long as he has helped in filling their coffers, manning their 
armies and doing, so to say, the chofes of the rulers. With the 
realisation of revenue and other demands interest, in him wanes, 
until so long as the next instalment fails due. On his part 
the rydt does not mind much who his superiors are and what 
right thej» have to share his produce. He takes it as a matter 
of course that the rents are to be given and the landlord pro- 
pitiated. Did not his fathers before him also do the same thing and 
surely it is none of his business to see if the government (sarcar) 
he pays allegiance to is an English Company or a Eing of 
Delhi or a Eajput chief. Besides he was never so seK-conceited 
as to think the great sarcar in duty bound to look after his well 
being. 

Neglected by the state he has neglected himself. No 
ideas come to him from outside, and when they do he suspects 
them, has no faith in them; for coming down from the hereditary 
oppressors what could they signify but so many fresh devices 
to flay him out of the fruits of his labour. Thus left to himself 
fie takes the least resistance course, the one in which he has 
least to dq^ least to think. His immediate needs are preoccu- 
pations enough and whatever' comes by rotation or chance to ba 
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the most pressing concern is taken to without much ado. The 
repairs to a dwelling or a cattle-shed would be left incomplete 
for 'the weeding or reaping of a standing crop; and this may be 
given up for the tending of a sick child who in his turn must 
be loft alone if the landlord or a police dfficer wants his services 
' elsewhere. Little of imagination or forethought, even such as 
have been gifted to him are brought to bear upon the problems 
of his daily life. 

There is nothing gratifying or exhilarating about an Indian 
village. The charms of a country side and rural surroundings 
are severely set at nought by the conditions obtaining in an 
average Indian village. There is no picture of blooming, happy 
homes, no cottages worth the name, nor gardens, nor flower 
beds, play grounds, village greens and pastures. These are 
western ideals. Little approaching to them exists anywhere in 
India except where some features have been put up for demon- 
stration purposes by government or other agencies. Each 
cottage within its own fam lands with cattle yard and manure 
pit sequestered away on the grounds is a too distant ideal not 
to be thought of just yet. More causes than one operate to 'make 
it impossible in the present state of affairs iu this country. 

The village holdings are nowhere compact. Each fanner 
has a number of pieces, quite small often, scattered asunder 
over the village area. This is the negation of consolidation 
and it is not difficult to see that the diligence and care invested 
on different farms must be divided under such an arrangement 
and the abiding interest in ones farm land be essentially lacking. 
They cannot be properly watched and attended to and the outlay 
on the crops is much higher severally than had they been at one 
place. Besides the small intersecting divisions and uncertain 
partition linos lead to constant bickerings and ultimate litigation. 
Hence little boj s are forced, to the detriment of their education 
to look to the cattle not straying into the neighbour’s fields and 
watch their own against similar aggression by others. 

This is due in the first place to the joint family and in- 
heritance laws which tend to break up property into infinitismal 
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shares generation after generation and since different soils are to • 
be evenly distributed among the shares, some times very ridiculous 
apportionment is Sillowed under the rules. The tenancy and 
ejectment laws too have until quite recently been flexijjlo enough 
to let the proprietor transfer a particular plot or a portion 
thereof to another tenant, thus admitting more claimants to an 
already crowded tillage: while local conditions and personal 
delinquencies make the position more complicated. The absence 
too of specialised farming is responsible for much of the run on 
a particular soil : for every cultivator wants to produce by bits 
all kinds of crops grown in the vicinity > and since different soils 
are needed for such variety farming, the holdings must need be 
small so as to allow each cultivator raise the particular crop. 
This actually happens where the area is not specially a staple 
crop one «uch as paddy, jute, cotton etc. and can admit of 
different kinds of produce. Large scale production methods are 
not appreciated or afforded to which promise a distinct chance 
of concentrated farming. The old idea of producing sufficient 
of everything for familj' use still persists in inan5’ places. 

^hus for one reason or other farms are not compact and 
there canlje no farm-living in the true sense of the word. 
Besides security of life and property having always been 
problemetical in rural areas villagers find it safer to live toge- 
ther and at each others beck and call. But the congregational 
instinct of the Indian peasant has not been tampered with, as in 
other countries, by considerations of hygiene and health and 
there is acute congestion and cramming together of houses in 
most villages. This is occasioned also by the common anxiety 
to utilize as little of land for non-agricultural jaurposes as they 
possibly can. 

So that the village is necessarily ^ narrow place, unim- 
pres.sive in loiiii. uninviliug in substance and barely sheltering 
life through the climatic extremes it is subject to. It is built, 
generally spcaldiig, round a common watering place, weUL or 
some objof^ of public veneration such as a temple, an image or 
even a banj an oi pipal tree. ° The cite is about the middle or* 
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'Some other convenient corner of the cultivations. It is often 
hedged in with ' groves of mango, tamarind or other tropical 
plantations which are so many shady resorts for village gossip 
and boys’ arborial sports. A dry season cart track serves for ingress 
or egress out of the locality while pedestrians use foot tracks 
which crop up every where. The village itself is a collection 
of dwellings irregularly planned, indifferently built and often 
kept in the worst of repah-s. There are exceptions no doubt : 
the landlords, the money lenders and the higher classes in 
general have bricli or stone houses with two or more stories 
and even a garden. But these only serve to enphasise the 
wretchedness of the commoner sort. Besi'^‘'s the characteristic 
short comings of a rural residence are c mon to every class. 
L'vck of ventilation to admit air and lignt, congestion, absence 
of flooring, cowdung coating, dust sheltering niches and the 
general look of filthiness are some of th'’ features unfoi'tunately 
too common every where. The woid slum has come into 
fashion in con-nection with the housing of industrial labour in 
cities. It is bad enough there ; but it i positive rump in the 
villages. Narrow mud hovels without light, without air are 
thought as good for human beings as for goats and battle and 
actually man and beast are huddled together among the poorer 
class of tlie tenantry. 


Absence of 
proper 
drainai'e. 


Tliese huts are roofed with straw, long grass, palm leaves 
or clu'ap tiles whichever is more handy. The mud is dug out 
of the neighbouring water hole or tal as they call it. This is a 
permanent feature of every village, big or small. It drains the 
rain water of the locality and remains for the rest of the year 
a stagnant dirty pool breeding swarms of mosquito and malaria 
anopheles. There is practically no drainage aiTangement and 
the dirty water from each home pollutes the mockery of streets 
that arc there in the village. During the rains in particular 
it is almost untrcadablc for the slippery lanes and the swampy 
water courses along which one has to pass. They do feel the 
discomfort and topples-down aie frequent, but no one has the 
public spirit to come forward and remove the evil. They put up 
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with this as they would do with any other misfortune, untilk 
nature more merciful than man dries and smooths it out/n its 
own way. 

There is no conservancy sense among the villagevs. Latrines 
are provided in the higher class dwellings to clean which a 
special sub-caste of untouchables is maintained in every 
substantial village. This functionary, often a female, is 
responsible for removing all kinds of refuse from lionse iki-ecincls, 
sweeping the yards and looking after tlie houst* drains. 

• There are other and more important duties eonnecteil with 
the office (fco be dealt with later) : but tlie. cleaning jjart 
of them she performs least efficiently using the oldest ernilcst 
methods imaginable. She maj' have taken the cue from her 
employers and actually goes about her task in a careless half 
hearted manner. The latrines, therefore are proverbially the 
dii-tiest part of a village. This is particularly so because they 
are often built of mud and are without a metalled floor so that 
the foul water soaks freely into the ground and, keeps it damp 
and stinky. 

The sweeper again does not scruple nor is she objected to 
in her practice of heaping the muckloads within the residential 
area where it is allowed to rot and decompose for the manui’ing 
season. Bad as the condition is in latrined houses, those 
without are still worse. The lower classes and smaller villages 
cannot afford to pay the sweeping wages and don’t keep separate 
accommodation for the purpose. They avail, instead, of every 
shelterd •corner, hedge, hole or open field within or close 
about the village. The women specially if they are parda bound 
have to wait till night fall or before dawn to take their turn in 
the fields. While the children are allowed to sit anywhere they 
like, and dogs and cats, cattle and goats and all other live stock 
add their daily quota to the village .stock of refuse. There seems 
to be an idea rooted among the community that fields get 
automatically manured by such excrementing visits. Bpj; the 
fact is thait even if swine or crows or cow5 don’t wholly eat it 
up the first day it is# deposited in the fields, it loses all its 
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' mahuring value by being exposed to stin and xvind. In order 
to bi' effective it must be covered in a pit to get putrified, or 
else it should be ploughed the same day so that tlie soil may assi- 
milate it. 


Manure for 
fields. 


Bazars and 
Markets. 


As a rule the manure meant for fields is heaped on some 
corner of the village exposed to sight and smell as well as to 
weather. It is liable to be washed away in the rains or blown 
away by winds thus scattering more filth about the village. 
Cattle dung which is most important soil noiu’ishmont is 
allowed to be wasted in fuel cakes and floor or wall coating 
while the accumulations for such purposes stand in a brave 
show on everv house front. Very little of it ever goes to the 
fields. Kitchen ashes, decaving vegetable remains and a variety 
of other rubbish constantly swell the compost heaps on every 
side. These if carefully collected and concealed within pits, are 
sufficient for the village cultivation retiuirements ; but they 
serve only to contaminate the air, water and food of the inhabi- 
tants by blowing about with wind. 

Bazars are only in the larger towns and weekly or bi-weekly 
markets too are held in important villages only. Ordinarily an 
area of from ten to twenty sg. miles is served by one market 
place and there may be as many as fifty villages and hamlets 
all round transacting business there. This system is almost as 
old as history only with the increase of security they are more 
frequent and abundantly distributed. All kinds of vegetable 
produce, corn, fruit, butter, tobacco, articles of daily use and cloth 
are brought in to change hands. Dealers have to pay a small 
duty to the landlord and stalls are occupied by the order of 
precedence except where they have been leased out permanently 
to particular vendors. For the rest they squat on the ground at 
random with their wares heaped before them or ranged in 
baskets. As the crowd thickens and business becomes more 
brisk, there is loft not an inch of space for the pedestrians to 
get along and very often he has to step over the heads of 
peasant hawkers, one or more of whom getting kiexs in the 
process. But this is only by the w. y and fully anticipated. 
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Foi' do they not say in tlie proverb that bazars and faros ^ire 4 
places where one gets a topplc-down and anotlsor a kick inj^the 
face. The vendors 'are anxious to crowd wlnn-o the eustoiners 
are tho thickest, while the lattei quite clever on their part, know 
they would g-et cheapest whore tho3' oonld set one dealer ag-ainst 
another. Then each custoiiier has to go ilirnngh the whole* 
length of bargaining before h'' agree.s to pari, with his couple oi 
pices. There are altercations, quarrels and .sonicrmics even 
Ijlows are freel.v negotiated. All this going on at a nnmboi of 
places makes the concerted rabble a hellish sight. Maiket 
regulations ly,ve penetrated very few places and there is no 
attempt at co-operativo handling of the bazai’. The articles and 
commodities put for sale arc mainlv for local consnm]>tion and 
the parties to all kinds of transaction are essentiallv rustic. 
They don’t •mind much how they come up %vitJi their dealings .so 
long as the money is fair and the value unimpaired. The pt=‘tlv 
producer cannot think of taking his modest commodities to the 
citv mai'ket or anywhere not near enough to onvry them as 
lieadloads. He has to get rid, so to .say. of his surplus p 7 ’oducp 
and the next door market is the most natural outlet for it. 

The village bauiya ” (grocer), the pan seller and the con- 
fectioner make up tho trading community of such villages as can 
afford to purchase on other than market da_\ s. The .shops are 
in keeping with the rest of the village and presoiit an untidy 
and slovenly appearance in every thing. The .swctd-seller iu 
particular, who also caters for the chance visitor to the village, 
is very careless so far as cleanliness is concerned. His aliop- 
window is a fond resort of flies, bees and red wasp.s which hum 
about the j)lace in large numbers, wliile dust from tlie way side 
constantly settles upon the unscreened trays of sweetmeat placed 
prominently’ for show. The process of their ^dressing too behind 
dooi’s is anything but wholesome to the .scnso.s and there is no 
knowing what liberties an unsciiipuloiis confectioner may take 
with articles not for his use. But the village standards dojiot 
demand anyj extra care in the business and' these things are 
allowed much as other irr^gufarities are let go within thehoiiaes,» 
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Women. 


Such in short is the place that accommodates rural life. 

' TIa people make the environs and the environs make the people. 
One} reacts upon the other and poverty and degradation continue 
to hold the field. The social customs, the home life, the inter- 
familj' and inter-caste relations all speak of an entire lack of 
^appreciation as to the necessitv of regulated standards of life, 
that is those that tend to make life happv, healthy, and useful. 
The customs and ordinary usages have come, in some mysterious 
way to be regarded as oommensur.ite rvith religious precepts, so 
that individual attempts to weed out the unhealthy ones meet 
with ridicule or more serious opposition such as social boycott, 
ex-communication and the like. The communal selhse translated 
in the verdict of the panchayat is heavily conservative and 
blindly protects all that has the sf'amp of time over it. Queer 
observances and crude customs are upheld for no better reason 
than their long standing. While injustice in family relations 
and domestic tyi’anny have entered into the body politic and 
evoke no protest. 

The position of Avoman has if anything gone down in 
society since the days she was arbitrarily disposed of b}' 
Manu. Weak and unasserting by nature she has submitted to 
whatever dictation the sterner sex thought fit to place her 
under until by now she is convinced that woman from the 
nature of her being is not fit to think of equality with man. She 
is content to be called foolish, fickle, faithless: content to be 
deprived of education, ti’aining and respect, her own or that of 
others. She has not objected to being secluded within walls nor 
to being possessed like livestock. While the laws after all have 
not been so very sweeping, her very meekness has emboldened 
others to let her down in ever\ thing. The injustice however, 
has not gone without its repnreassions upon the whole aspect 
of village life. Woman as mother, as wife, as daughter could 
not but wield a vast influence in malting the man. In degrading 
her he has degraded himself. Happy homos are fundamentally 
the creations of Avise and enlightened women, those who knoAv 
their duties and their rights, who can keep the houses clean and 
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their inmates healthy, who are capable of bringing up children 
as they ought to be. 

-Vs things are she has no position, no prestige (that is to say 
in pi-jctice) and what little latitude is allowed by convention is 
nulled liy petty jealousies within the household. The join^ 
family .system gives rise to such redoubtable institutions as the 
mother-in-law, (sassa) and sisters-in-law (nanand) whom it is the 
duty of every girl wife to propitiate: and since the respective 
rights are not well defined and the parties all supremeh' 
ignorant, one or the other of them has to bear the worst tyranny 
imaginable, is generally the daughter- in-law who by reason 
of her young age and inexperience suffers most- These things 
coming down since the beginning oi faniil3' relations and being 
ubiquitous in theii- scope are regarded as part of human nature 
and looked over in anj’ scheme of social reform. A good deal 
of a girl’s training, such as it is, consists of how to get over the 
difficulties to be met with in her future home, the songs she is 
taught to sing deal with the peltj quibs and quarrels of her 
husband's joint famih-. Most of a mai’iied woman's time is spent 
in defending her position among the new relations who are quite 
alien to her and with whom she has most to do. She has no 
opportunity to make a home, nor has she a need to. It is already 
made for her: she has oulj' to adjust herself to it. The duties 
she has to perform are domestic drmdgery and attending to the 
comforts of those who have a prior claim in the household. 
With different shades of temperament, no doubt, the lot of 
womerr varies everywhere, but generally speaking they are little 
better than serfs among a majority of the rural classes. Their 
thoughts are low aud unambitious, their talk commonplace and 
their interests local; and these react in no small measure upon 
their charges, the generation in making. 

The feminine instinct for the artistic finds vent in the 
universal desire for possessing jewels and finery. But while 
this coidd bo effected in a less expensive way gold and silver 
provide a kix^d of tangible surety' to an esteem which is not 
otherwise hers. Girls almc st from thoir infancy are taught to ^ 


Lure of 
Gold. 
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- 'jvifi oin^mant'- jad <Iwplav. WelJ to-do mea give their w-oinen 
j-ojB un<i abundant ]* 'r-lb'r\' which the latter love to exhibit 
r..il ^et lalki'i rji -.I^iufvin;^ tht- e-eff-nt . of regard by their 
A i5u mds. Thi' •^ik- the poorer folk to envv and long for them 
the livjh - become- at time-; and in place- &o acute that 
' a-’ajce- are known where lebt- are incinied at exhorbitant 
i-re- to aiaintiiii the fdnii'’, p!e.,rige or pe-'-ce' while the rich 
le-rjiriiig ji.’ appj,-fchto their -taiidard- provide themselves 
.vith -n'l i.Kjie Old -o the evil goe- on rei'iirring. This, 
ni (-filers tf -av. deplete- men’- re-.oince< and such necessaries as 
hcidth. children’s ediicariori and inve-tment in trade remain 

I 

neglected Theie i- a tmdency to ree-aid jewel’ery as the 
w]-e-t and -'■fe-t method of putting bv tor emergencies in that 
it -ho«- them oil in -or jet', i? alwat.- liandv to be brok* d or 
luoi'tsraged with the ("n <V‘i and as a inle is fie" from the 
changinsr forrui.i— of biisine-s. The fallary of -uch o belief 
although biought out time and again fails to impre&s the average 
villager w’ith whom jewellery stands for all that can be done to 
make women happj- aiirl contented. 

It has been estimated that over live thousand million 
rupees worth of India's capital is peimanenth lost to trade in 
golrl and silver ornaments, ten per cent ot which is annually 
depreciated lj\ use anrl other causes. This with the liuctuating 
bullion quotations and the markedly low’ level touched by silver 
(which liy the way is the predominantly posse.-sed precious metal 
among the rural classesj makes the popular way oi investment 
more or less a waste oi money. On the other hand with ar 
portion only ot the capital thus seiwetl the entire s\stem of 
agiiculturo could be placed on a -ound footing, a good deal of 
debt pair! ott and village conchtious evuryw’here improved. But 
so long a- the woman m not plaeated in a better way no 
headw’aj is likely to be made in tl lespect. She should be 
given her natural place in societv. ic-spected, protected: and it 
wuP not be long before she sees the unwisdom of embelTi- 
I shing hei jicrson with t’olil and silver as against good health, 
charming niaiiueis, and lehned ideas. She will then realise 
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Jior responsibility in making home the sweet home and children ^ 
fit oitissens of the motherland. With the Qinancipatiorj of 
woman the drawbacks of village society will be removed 
automatically. 

This could be done by treating girls like boys, giving then:^ 
liroper education which should be compulsory until a specified 
age and refusing to marry them before they know how to handle 
a home ; for while the boy is expected to earn the family’s 
money, the girl should certainly be prepared to make the best 
use of it. Spending is oft times as difficult as earning and every 
pie well spenif is well invested. It is no use getting richer unless 
proper use for riches is found. Ignorant mothers spoil their 
children, ignorant avuvcs coerc» the men into useless expenses — 
in marriages, ceremonials and unhealthy rivalry with neighbours. 
Superstitions and ancestor worship come more frequently from 
women. Fifty per cent of the average villagers’ income is thus 
mis-spont. This could make the homes tidy and the fear of 
death and disease less over hanging. 
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GHA.pt lOR rs^ 

s4nitaYion and public health. 

t 

The .health of the villager, as ean be deduced from the 
above narrative, is far fi’om satisfactory. The expectation oE 
Tii'e at birth in India is only In England it is above 55 

while in New Zealand it goes up to 65. These are staggering 
figures. If however the capacity to work with 3 'ears could be 
measured it would reveal greater disparit^'^ in the comparative 
labour value of the populations. The man after fifty in India is 
a cripple, while the woman is much earlier so. The advantage 
of numbers is thus grotesixiiely discountetl in this country. From 
birth to death, speaking generalh’, ^here i.s no period which could 
be marked “secure”. Still births and infant mortality account 
for quite 26 per cent of the children born. The figui'es for infant 
mortality alone as compar-ed to bii'ths for the decenniums 1901-10, 
13-20, 21-30 arc eloquent tesciraonj' to the fearful loss to 
human famil.v.. going on year after year in the districts of the 
United Pi-oviuoes. The following table is taken in extenso from 
the Sanitary Oommissloner’s ileport for 1926 and 


Year. 

Births. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Decotmial average. 




1901-10. 

3,027,110. 

949,374. 

1,976,434. 

1931-20. 

1,030,760. 

940,901. 

1,977,661. 

1921-30. 

1 

3,243,241. 

1,178,965. 

2,420,206. 
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Deaths. 

Death hate veji .mills. 

Year. 

1 

Male 

• 

Eemale 

Total 

1 

I 

Male 

1 

Female 

i 

• 

Total 

Decennial 

average. 

1901-10. 

263,635. 1 

1 

240.436. 

1 

1 

604.671. 

266.7 

1 

1 

236.8 

266 

1911-20. 

1 

243,664. 

213,676. 

467,237. 

237.2 

227.1 

1 

232 

1 

1921-30. 

■ 280,644. 

1 • 

1 

262,312. ' 

1 

542,956. 

226.0 

222.7 

i 

' 224 

i 


Compared to these it is rofrealjino' to note the infantile suortality 
returns of England which did not show a higher average 
than (jii.O per inillo in 1928 and came down to 60.0 in 1930. 
Still births in the L'nited Pi'ovincos for years 1928-29 were 
24,620 as compared to 21,406 in the preceding one. After the 
, , one year stage the danger to life though mitigated is still per- 
sistant and another 16 per cent of the remainder are lost before 
they exceed five j'ears. Cholera, smallpox, measlc.s and fevers 
claim a laige number of victims fj'ora this stage every year. Thus 
only a fraction of the children born lirm to grow into mature 
age. The people know this anrl seem to allow for this. They 
attribute it to the natural order of things. Not all the plants 
that are sown in the fields are exjrected to thrive and bear fruit. 
The few that suiwive are relied upon to give a fair return. But 
• the belief has taken root only for the habit of ages. It is the 
essential weakness of human nature that allows imperfections 
to exist. Else whatever is born is meant to live and grow and 
give the best account of itself. No child should die if it can be 
helped. 

But the conditions of health obtaining in the Indian villages 
make it more or loss a matter of chance if a particular child is 
to live or not. By far the most numerous deaths among inf|int.s 
come through the irregularities of pro natal and post natal 
stages, confinement hours and maternity periods in general.. 


Infant 

inoitality. 
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MaMmity 
and Child 
Welfare 
Leagues, 


-^Ignorant old matrons and other snch attendants superintend the 
operations of the maternita- room and rely upon their own sorry 
experience for any developments that may a?-iae. Trained inid- 
wives and dais there arc very few in the coirntry side, onlj’ in 
the notified areas and some of the bigger villages a beginning 
'has been made with visiting and lecturing mid-wives, who 
however don't actually go into particular eases, but only advise 
the indigenous dais that is those few who don't resent inter- 
ference with their ways. For the most part the \illage mid-wife 
is an untouchable woman, a sweeper, c-hamai- or domar who 
finds time besides her ordinary duties to attend to a mother. 
It is a very hard time with every woman and with promaternitv 
neglects it becomes a very delicate process in iminv cases. 
Left to the tender mercies of ignorant low caste women the 
wonder is not how so many babies die. but that how they survive 
at all. The sweeper reserves the dirtiest clothes she possesses 
for the maternity room and touches the babe with her dirty 
greasy fingers,. So that what with its careless handling and with 
other irregularities and ceremonious practices tire tiny thing gets 
such dangerous maladies as titanus, fevers, diarihoea etc. which 
almost invariabl.y result in death and incapacitates %e mother 
for a long time to come. Titanus and convulsions account for 
quite half the infantile mortality recorded in the districts. The 
utter helplessness to cope with it and the dread with which 
it is regarded are manifest from its being commonly attributable 
to demonish agency — Jamoga or the evil one. This state of 
affairs cannot be cured unless the indigenous dai is herself 
trained in upto-date methods and none but licensed midwives 
allowed to take up a case. The curricubim for girls schools 
should provide for lessons in gcner.al hygiene and child-Avelfare 
methods. 

The measures taken to cope with the problem under the 
aegis of government departments are still in their infanev and 
require to be extensively supplemented by public support. The 
Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child Welfare Leag.tcs are now 
established in practically every district and cairy on such useful 
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work as tho training of dais, lianrlling of difficult cases, organi- . 
zation of baby weeks and child welfare shows. .But in point of , 
fact the out turn of- skilled dais is hopelessly inadeq^uate in 
view of tho lai’gc niiinber of maternity cases involved every 
where. An increasing number of girls or preferably young 
widows should come forward to take up midwifery as a lucrative 
profession and there should be no more loss of dignit5' in this 
calling tlian is tolerated in attending other sick. Tho organization 
and duties of these leagues ai’O not much varied in the different 
districts and proceed more or less on the following lines : 

(1) Distribution of welfare literature containing instruc- 

tions to mothers and midwivos. 

(2) Employment of health visitors. 

(3) Training of dais and employment of trained midwives. 

(4) Delivering of leoture.s b\" maternity supervisors and 

1‘esident midwives. 

(o) Issuing to dais of standard outfit for confinement rooms. 

(G) Oi’ganization of baby weeks and child Ayelfare shows. 

The almost entii’e absence of women’s associations in this 
countr.y and what directly leads to it the lack of female literac3’ 
make it very difficult to reach out improvement proiDaganda in 
their midst. What impedes progre.ss in the case of men in all 
their concerns of life, that is jprejudice, works to a greater extent 
in the home-bound sex. AVoinen are bj'^ far more conservative 
than men and sporadic changes in enlightened families, in mat- 
ters of hygiene and health do very little to relieve the mass of 
ignorance settled every where. Ag’ain since village houses are 
the back waters of the community very strong and sustained 
agitation is necessary to move them a little. Education and 
good breeding automatically bring in conditions that go to make 
healthier men and women of them. But lyitil that is achieved, 
until they learn all that the sciences have to say. a way should 
be found to make the .women less a prey to their own supersti- 
tions. It is these considerations that make it doubly expedient 
for the mat»rnit3' and child welfare work to be pushed vigorously 
in villagc.s. 
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If the infants are thus liable to death and disease, the older 

ones are not ve^y safe either. It is notoriously known that men 

in India become old and beyond repair before they reach fifty. 

The struggle for ‘existence is so acute and enervating, the 

conditions under which they live so far as removed from any 

ssanitary standards, and themselves so ignorant and helpless that 

it takes little of imagination to see that they fall an easy piey to 

the various epidemics and seasonal diseases that make regular 

visits to the country side or rather arise out of the conditionB 

obtaining there. The figures of death for any year in the last 

decade taken at random indicate the utter vulnerability of 

1 

human life in the face of such seasonal troughs, as plague, 
cholera, malaria etc. Thus the ruturns for 192o speak for 
themselves ; — 


Name of disease. 

Seizures. 

No. of deaths on 
the data supplied 
by professional 
agency. 

Actual number 
of death repor- 
ted by ordinary 
agency. 

Cholera. 


40,878 

6,962 

Smallpox. 


8,123 

6,364 

Plague 


46,906 

24,872 

Dysentry. 


129,448 

7,937 

Enteric fever. 


23,300 

68,693 

Relapsing fever. 


19,663 

6,243 

Malaria. 


184,214 

1,01 0,614 

Kala Azar. 


4,466 

4,666 

Pneumonia. 


j 248j839 

5,676 

- 

1 

Total 706,816 

11,40,907 


Sanitary Commissioner's Repoi t JJn-ited Provinces. 
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Factois 

governing 

village 

health. 


.pox, travelling dispensaries provided to go about spareselj' 
served areas and eiiiergenc\' staff added to the existing ones, 
while pamphlois and handbills arc freely distributed to educate 
the people to light the epidemics. But on the whole the measures 
are grossly insufficient to effect any marked improvement in the 
general health conditions of the country. As a matter of fact so 
long as the villager is not himself alive to the needs of his 
physical welfare and prepared to fight death and disease on a 
co-operative basis, no outside help can save him. 

The establishment of Hygiene Publicity Bureau has been 
very useful. But so far the lorry exhibiting public health films 
has only visited the towns and owing to lack of funds and roads 
has not been able to go about the dllagcs.' Thus unless this effort 
on behalf of the Government is supplemented by public support 
no improvement is possible. Propaganda coupled with effective 
steps to be taken by local authorities and the people can eradi- 
cate this evil to a very large extent. 

On the face of it, the health of a village depends irpon such 

inherent factors as the nature of locality and dwellings, the 

mode of life, the nutrition and drink standards, physical culture 

and the general approach upon life and its problems. The 

geographical position determines climatic regions and the nature 

of tiro subsoil which is responsible for the Variation in health 

conditions as froirr district to district. Thus Aaamgarh and 

Ballia are notoriously plague districts and the Tarai tracts are 

subject to a particularly viinrlent typo of malaria: while the dry 

sandy plains of Itawah and Agra districts are comparatively 

immune from malarious fevers. But on the whole people of a 

particular tract become inured to the peculiarities of the soil 

and hi'ing neutralizoil to it are less likely to go down to un- 

liealtliv clejnent.-^ on the place. It tlie strangers from other 

districts that are rnaiirly liable to sulii i under now conditions. 

The jrresence of swamjis and water logged hollows close about 

a village is the most potent cause of seasonal fevers: but since 

they retain water for the dry season which is not otherwise easily 

< 

available, Ihe nuisance is more or less indispensable. The model 
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village of the futiii-e will have its water siippl}’^ from small 
motallorl tanks built specially for the purpose while the surplus 
water will be drained out into the neighbouring nullah or be 
absorbed by the village farms. 

Dwellings as has been shown in a previous chapter play -an « 
important part in making or unmaking health. India enjoys a 
good deal of reputation for its architecture, both Saracenic and 
the ancient Hindu. Tlie cities and towns are studded with 
magnificent piles of buildings, mosques, temples, palaces and 
tombs that can vie witli anything standing on stone and mortar. 
All the best slull of the times, ait and intelligence seem to have 
been lavished on those monuments and climatic ennsiderations 
have never been lost sight of i« these engineering feats. But 
the country «idc has through the ages been content with the 
same primitive hovels as common now in the twentieth century 
as they were in the days of Akbar and Asoka. Economic 
debility coupled with the common apathy has prevented comfort 
and good taste being considered in the housing and living of 
the peasants. Farm hands, labourers and the owner himself 
dig out clay or ordinary mud which they leaven with water and 
pile mouncf upon mound until what looks like a wall is erected. 
No shape or symmetry is sought and finally a roof is tethered 
to the ju’ojcctions of the Avails and they move into it. So built 
these dark and dingy quarters, uai-row and damp shelter the 
viUage population in torrential rains as well as in chilling 
Avinters and scorching summers. In tropical countries where 
humidity is often tense, buildings should allow for a free 
passage of the air and ovcrcramming avoided. Damp, 
in the same Avay is the precursor of many diseases and very 
persistent attci- the rains: the fiooring therefore of houses should 
be as much raised aboA'c Iho common leA'el gs possible, di’ainage 
should bo clficient and A'ontilation abundant. Jiodel villages 
and houses have rccenUy been built under the aegis of improve- 
ment departments in some districts, notably Honda and Luckn®w 
but they Avift have to put greater inducement m the Avay of the 

. a “ 

aA'cragc villager to bring him round to see his OAvn advantage. 


(teasing 
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Nutrition. 


Much depends upon a proper dietary in preparing the body 
for resi.stance to waste and disease. Cienerally speaking 
people in every clime hold a very high opinion of their own 
diet and pooh pooli tliosc who have not been .so fortunate in 
nature's dispensation. Thus the Chinese who has such delicacies 
‘‘on his menu as the green lizard pic and white mouse jelly has 
nothing but a sigh for the Arab who revels in his dates and 
oatmeal bread and camel milk: while the i^rench peasant cannot 
think of a meal that has not the pni-est Garronno beverage as 
one of its chief contents, 'i’his is perhaps highly Providential 
since otherwise a bone of contention might be permanentlj’^ 
iiung between the different races of mankind. 

The Indian peasant on the saine principle is quite satisfied 
with his dal (inferior cereals) and Chapali (corn loaves) and 
refuses to hear of a substitute. Onions, pungent p'eppers and 
certain other spices go to make what amends they can in an 
otheinvisc plain fare. A majority of the more orthodox Hindus 
is perinanentl3' debarred from all animal food with the rather 
picturesque exception of milk and its various preparations. 
Ghi a form of purified butter is nnivcrsallj' regarded as taking 
the place of all vitamins necessary for the human body, but the 
grim irony of il, — the elixir is not afforded to by the poorer 
class of peasantiy and the latter have to be content with 
inferior substitutes such as linseed or groundnut oils, fat and 
grease. Of late 3'ears vegetable oils are being freel3'- adultei’ated 
with pure Ghi and although it does not make much of a 
difference, the substitution tells a great deal where no other 
animal food is admissible. 

The locally grown cereals and coarse corn that form the 
staple food of a predominant section of the village population 
are barel3' sufficient to hold together the bod\' unless subsidised 
by vegetables, sweets and fruits. The vegetables although 
often rich ia saline coinjjosition are spoiled so far as their food 
value is concei’ned by over cooking or dressing with harmful 
ingredients. The ait of cooking is thoroughly dtjveloped in 
•cities and among certain classes of Ahe people ; but with the 
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average villager the process simply consists in spicing the edibles 
over a rpiick lire and softening tlicin with water. Sweetmeats 
are very populai an,d there is no village Ijig enough to hoM a 
shop but has one or more confectioning vendtfi-s plying an active 
trade. But these too are prepaied and ])ul for sale without duo 
regard foi the health of coiismnors. Sanitary inspectors hav'e « 
been recently a])pointed by Government to e.vamine food meant 
for sale ; but so far only oitie.s and the larger towns have been 
favoured with their seiwices. It it increasingly being realised, 
in view of the heavy toll regularly taken by cholera and other 
diseases, that some kind of control should ))e e.vtended in the 
rural areas and circle inpectors bo authorised to issue licences 
and visit each of th^, villages at least twice a \ ear. 

The water supply system of a village is also in close con- 
formity with its general sanitary conditions. Drinking water is 
one of the primary necessities of life and much depends 
upon the adequacy of its supply and purity of substance in 
ensuring the health of a locality. For the most part villages get 
their water from wells which vary a great deal from place to 
place in the depth of boring, masonary work and perennial 
connections as also in flavour and degree of chemical salts in 
the water. Canals where they exist are for iirigation purposes 
alone, while ponds and Avator holes are utilised for cattle drink, 
irrigation and water crops. Wells, on the other hand are used 
both for irrigation and household requirements and are an indis- 
pensable factor in rural life. 

As a rule well-to-do houses and the bigger villages have 
their wells built of brick or stone and mortar with more or less 
constant spring connections ; while those in the smaller hamlets 
are mere mud holes standing on reed windings or other cheap 
deA’ices. These are liable to collapse during the rains or get 
their spring connections blocked by sliding mud and the sherds 
of broken earthenware^ daily droj)ping into them. Tube wells 
and Persian Avheels are A’ery sparsely used. Indeed the latter is 
little known east of the Jumna river. The old method of 
drawing Avith a rope and jar Jtefsists every AA’here and the rathei 


Water 

Supply. 


Wells. 
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romantic conception of villag'c maidens with a water vessel on 
the head and two more under each lap trooping back homeward 
is 'a sight commonly met witli in every village. 

There ai’e very few wells with an^" kind oF covering over 
them and since they are commonly provided with one or more 
shady trees to keep off the snn, twig-s, leaves and ripe berries 
are constantly falling into them and contaminating the contents. 
Moreover there is much foreign matter carried into them by 
wind, dirtj' buckets and flower offerings. People wash and bathe 
close to them, rinse their cooking pots and do a number of other 
objectionable things which are however allowed by long stand- 
ing usage. All these different factors contribute to make the 
drinking and cooking water more or lols germ-infected and 
this in the main is resiDonsible for generating and spreading of 
such epidemic diseases as cholera, hook-worm and dysentry. 
There is a general prejudice against treating- the wells wth 
permanganate of potash and they do not allow this until the 
epidemic is afctuallj’ raging among them. The village well in 
common with the village temple has too sacred associations 
connected Avith it to bo defiled with nuoufchorisod ingredients. 
The Brahmin priest who, during the hotter mouths, treats the 
passers by to a refreshing drink out of his bucket, also secs to it 
that the sanctity of the Avell is not impaired by unholy pi actices 
and that no untouchable approaches too near it. An elementary 
knowledge of the laws of health together with an ounce each of 
care and public spirit may go a long Avav towards eliminating 
many of the dangers rural life is always a victim to. Govern- 
ment or the landlord could bo approached for a loan to get a 
decent well built within the village. (This is being -done but 
the progress appears too slow partly owing to financial .stiingciicy 
and partly on account of the illiteracy and ignorance of the 
majority of cultivators.) It should be comjiJete with a shed, 
raised platform and bathing places at..a convenient distance. 
Further it should bo cleaned every two or three months, while 
common buckets should be provided which alone might be used 
I for pulling water. There should be regular drains all around the 
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well to carry away tbo watei always splitting- there so that the 
place may not become damp and malarious. 

Another nuisance common to every village is the ily. Born 
and bred upon dirt, it carries germs and disease from every 
decomposing object in the village to human and animal bodies, ^ 
food, water and Indeed all unprotected sui-faces. Swarms of 
them buz/ about a house from dormitory to kitchen, kitchen to 
cattle j^ard, latrines, drains and back again to kitchen, store 
room, nursery and lounging places. Children and infants get 
sores, swollen eyes, pimples and fever by their constant attention 
while the adults are pestered out of tlieir noon slumbers and 
put to other diseomforts for the same reason. Eeally it is 
unbearable to the villager hiisisclf bul he is, or persuades him- 
self to he powerless against a pest that cannot be killed, netted 
or otherwise destroyed. The only consolation is that a severe 
winter banishes them inspite of themselves and there is a re.spite 
of some months at least. 

Similarly the parasites of whom mosqtiitos,’ bed-lice and 
head-lice are the most common, take there share in making 
life something of a trial. These too spring from dirt and neglect 
and are removable with cleanliness and active habits. The 
mosquito is responsible for moi’o debility and death regularly 
each 3 ’ear than any other single cause. Malaria not only takes 
its annual toll from every village but incapacitates half the 
population for months after its visitation. The number of 
deaths registered in United Provinces accruing to this malady 
was in the year 1928, over 1,1 600 which is only a fraction of tliose 
not registered while seizures may safely be multiplied by a 
hundred. An organized campaign ha.s been launched by the 
Public Health Department to deal with the scoiu’ge ; but so 
far the villager has failed to take advaivtage of the advice 
offered to him. This like -all epidemic diseases is better pre- 
vented than cured andjinless such effective measures are taken 
on a co-operative basis as are suggested from time to time ’by 
health agen'js no substantial abatemont *wili be possibls for a 
long time to come. 


Fly nuisanct 


Patasites 

and 

mosquitos 
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Play 

Grounds 


There are strictly uo play grounds in the villages. Games 
in any form are thought to he a waste of time and energ3^ 
Indeed in the present state of village economy, there can be 
no room for any extra vocational activity. Each member of a 
family, excluding of course the children, has something or other 
'to keep him busy, or rather keep his mind busy. The time 
that he or she takes to perform a particular i^iece of work is 
as nothing to what they do away with in beating about the 
bush, in deliberating and discussing over it. Then there is 
always the farm with so many in season and off season activi- 
ties connected with it, weeding, for example, watering, and 
fencing that take up all the time not spent in idlbig and 
go.«siping in the Chaupal. Boys and girls, on the other hand, 
of ([uite tender age, are disciplined into haitng games and 
doing all the sundry farm and domestic wo.-!:, looking after the 
cattle and carrying out such little commi-^ ions as their elders 
think desirable in preparing them for life. They are not to live 
upon play ; they have to work to live. Good boys and dutiful 
girls mind their work better than I'-y, since how else would 
they learn doing things. But nature - rserts itself in spite of 
all their logic and boys play, girls roiup and elders whine their 
bits all in turn. 


Tillage schools have now introduced games in pursuance of 
instructions from the boards and indigenous games are partially 
encouraged. Usually it is some waste land on the outskirts of 
the village or a Chaumasa field that is requisitioned for the 
purpose. Trees and bushes also provide venues ‘for certain 
popular sports ; and openings before house fronts where they 
exist arc utilised for such little games as ‘ goli,’ ‘ gulli-danda’ 
and ‘ gairi.’ But if there is anj form of exercise that the 
villager does not object to and allows him.self to be drawn into 
it, Ii, is wrestling. There are small theatres in almost every 
village with soft sticking sand dug all qyer where two or more 
parties of younger adults enter into a trial of stveng-th and the 
rest of the village stands round to witness and <tipplaud the 
• performance. But it is only occasional and confined to the 
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rainv season when they have comparatively little to do on farms. 
Kite flying has its own atti actions for the boys and the pastime 
has been snfficientlv developed in parts of the coniitry. Placing 
cards aie gaining more and more in popularity although they 
deserve much less hold on rural fancy ; foi theic is alwaj’s 
a tendency of sliding into gambling and the lure of casilY 
getting to riches has corrupted more intelligent society elsc- 
wlieie . while the element of chance beguiles honest folks into 
idle and pernicious preoccupations that ruin every body in 
the end. It is such activities that ought to be discouraged. 

Pecreaiions then, are a part of human nature and they 
cannot be dispensed with under stress of moral usage or econo- 
mic stringency. The withho]^ling from them of social sanction 
only serves to engender a spirit of disobedience to authority 
and restriction often leads to immoderate indulgence in harmful 
pursuits. While a regulated routine of work and plav keeps 
either from becoming odious, stimulates healthy competition and 
ultimately makes them better fitted to face the struggle for 
existence. 
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Scope and 
History. 


Education 
in U. P. 


CHAP'L'ER Y. 

EDUCATION IN VILLAGES. 

It h^s been recognised on all hands that an intelligent 
system of childrens’ education based on the nation’s requirements 
‘is the very first requisite in any scheme of political, social or 
economic reconstruction. As has been brought out elsewhere 
in the course of this volume ignorance is the main block in the 
way of Indian cultivators appreciating the true worth of modern 
methods. The problem has been for the last hundred years 
engrossing the attention of theorists, reformers and the Govern- 
ment and although a good deal of pioneering work has been 
done, organisations formed and ^ money provided, the mass of 
illiteracy and prejudice still remains intact. 

“In British India," sa^'S the JVlontague-Chelmsford Eeport, 
“6 per cent of the population, male and female together were 
“able at the last census to comply with the test of literacy which 
“consisted in reading and writing a letter in their own script’’. 

This includes the urban areas and the highly educated 
communities of Parsis, Bengal Brahmans and Madras Christians. 
The figures for the villages and specially those for the United 
Provinces, if they could be made out would take one’s breath 
away. The population of these provinces at the last census was 
48 millions and odd. Out of this the boj'S and gii’ls of school 
going age are quite 10 millions. The total number of 
primary schools of every description in the year 1930*waa 20,068 
and the number of pupils 166,142 that is to say ten boys out of 
every 100 get a schooling. 

Inadequate as these figures look there is a great deal of 
improvement on past records and the last twenty 3 ’ears have seen 
unremitting exertions in this direction due partly to the postwar 
agitation and partly to the Minto-Morley reforms of 1909 which 
invested Local Bodies with part responsibility for primary educa- 
tion. This tendency has received a fillip by the passing in 
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various Provincial Legislatuies of Compulsion Acts that lay 


down rules for introducing free Compulsory education in speci- 
fied areas. The following table shows the Urban and Rural 
areas in whicli comxiulsion had been introduced by the year 




Province. Acts. 


Areas under 
Compulsion. 


Urban. Rural. 

Madras ... • Elementary Education Act 26 | 7 

Bombay ... Primary Education Act 1 918 4 

m 

City of Bombay P. E. Act, 1920 | 1 i 

1 

Primarv Education Act 1923 3 I 1 

I I 

Bengal ... Primary Education Act 1919 

U. P. ... I Primary Education Act, 1919 36 

! District Board Education Act, 

1926. ... 320 

Punjab ... Primary Education Act, 1919 67 2361 

Behar ... Primary Education Act, 1919 1 ' 4 

C. P. ... Primary Education Act, 1920 10 276 

Assam ... Primary Education Act 


It is premature yet to gauge the progress of Education 
under these measui’es. A good deal of s 2 :^p.dework, propaganda 
and persuasion will be required to i>ut forth before tire average 
vrllagor becomes alivq, to the needs and irossibilities of the 
situation. Yet the qiiirKprcnnial Index figures for 1923-29 as 
borne out by»the following table indicate so far as the quantity 
of education is concerned the results since the reforms ; — 
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JBut altbough tlie statistical returns show a fairly largo 
number receiving the benefits of public education, the figures 
if taken at their face, value are grossly misleading. A vast 
majority of these thousands never get beyond the i^rimary 
stage. So soon as a boy is thought big enough to handle a 
spade or drive a team of oxen he is called back to the ijlough ‘ 
and there his schooling ends with a strong presumption that he 
gets over, in the course of time any extra intelligence infused 
into him bj' letters. Over 76 per cent of the pupils in schools 
belong to the lower primary stage and of those some 80 per 
cent are thus accounted for. So that to get a correct idea 
of school education in India the figures ai’e to be multiplied by 

the average number of 3 ’ears attended. It would be illumiuat- 

• 

ing in this connection to pursue the comprehensive table 
prepared by»tho Board of Education for the year 1926-27. 


Relapse into 
> Ignorance. 



SOHOLAES liY CLASSES AlTD AGES 1926-27. 
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Class 

Ages. 

Below 6 

6 to 6 
G to 7 

7 to 8 

8 to 9 

9 to 10 

10 to 11 

11 to 12 
l-i to IS 

13 to 14 

14 to 16 
16 to 16 

16 to 17 

1 7 tc’18 

18 to 19 

19 to 20 
Over 20 

•a 

"§ 
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Primary education has been made over to the local boards^ the^LocHl 
since the inception of the statutory reforms (1919), and although Bodies, 
the Department of Public Instruction still maintains a genieral 

supervision and control in lieu of the verjr substantial state 

\ 

grant, the conduct of schools and business connected therewith 
rests primarily with the education committee of the boards^ 
concerned. It depends upon the education sense of the district and 
the quality of members how long the strides in mass enlighten- 
ment are taken in a particular tract. As a rule members have 
not imbibed the requisite spirit of responsibility and zeal and 
often private interests are allowed to mar the efficient carrying 
out of public duties. Thus the D. P. I’s report for 1930-31 
remarks : — 

“Tension between the chairman of the education com- 
mittee and tlie chairman of the board, between the board and 
the members of education committee, and between the Chairman 
of the education committee and the district inspecting staff is 
not uncommon.” 

The comparative figures for the two latest years under 
report as given below point to a stagnation in the opening of 
new institutions ; while it is satisfactory „to note that the progress 
in enrolment has been maintained. 



NUMBER OP SCHOOLS | 

1 ENROLMENT. 

l!>28-29 

1929-30 

Varia- 

tion. 

Percen- 
tage of 
variation 

1928-29 

]93i>-30 

Varia 

tinn. 

j Percen- 
tage of 
variation 

Government . 

14 

13 

-1 

-7 

1,081 

976 

-107 

-1 

District Board,, 

K.SOS 

14,793 

-in 

-.08 

9C4,898 

91.2,029 

+ 8,131 

+ 89 

Municipal Board 

770 

792 

,|.22 


80,414 

84,616 

* + 4,102 

+ 6 

Aided 

4,226 

4,377 

>t-62 

+ 12 

149,176 

161,686 

+ 2610 

+ 1.7 

Un-aided 

ini 

1 

93 

-8 

-8 

<4(13 

4,936 

+ 616 

+ 12 

-'Total 

2(1,01.2 

20,' 68 

^66 

+ .87 

1,139,971 

1,166,142 

+ 16,171 

+ 1.33 
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The figures for girls’ education during the same period are: — 


1 

ISTJMPBE OP IKSTITTJTIOBS. 

1 ENROLMENT. 


192S-29 

1 

1929.30 ' 

Increase. 

Kate of 
TncrtaPC 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Increase 1 

Kate of 
Increase. 

Vernacular 
i-Middle Schools 
of '’all descrip- 
tion. 

148 

166 

+ 18 

+ 12.2 

17,675 

1 

21,7f6 

1 1 

+ 4,029 

1 

+ 22.7 

1 

Primary Schools 

1,696 

1,711 

+ 15 

+ r.9 

59,451 

6;',446 

+ 36.36 1 

+ .6 

Total 

1,844 

1,877 

+ 33 

+ 13 1 

77,126 

85,162 

+ 7824 

+ 28 7 


Director of Public Instruction U.P. IP 30-31. 


District Schools in rural areas are run by District Boards. Almost 

Boards 

Handling. all of these have an education committee elected out of their 
numbers that looks after the edu'cational interests of the district. 
But while the G-overnment departments, heretofore controlling 
them had been exclusive organisations more or less specialised 
in the theory and prc.jtice of education, the new set are 
lamentably lacking in th • essential qualities of management and 
control. The election to the committees is not as a rule 
conducted on an educational zeal ticket, but is rather swayed by 
party, local or even communal considerations. So that if the 
Chairman happens to bo a capable person with a sufficiently 
wide grasp of affairs all goes well and the district prospers in 
its educational policy ; but in too many instances such unfor- 
tunately is not the case. The committees newly arrived by power 
resent any interference on the part of Government inspectors or 
departmental heads ; while inwardly they are often handicapped 
for want of funds or party shufflings. So that teachers’ pay is 
sometimes in arrears, discipline at schools is lax or unworthy 
men are admitted into service, while the ideal conception of 
mass education is no where kept in view. The commissioners’ 
strictures when they concern education in tlie district or the 
deputy inspector’s reports are talked off in the committee’s 
sittings and things get on much in the same way ymar after year. 
Indeed so long as the public sense is not sufficiently developed, 
so long as a true appreciation of the country's re'juirements is 
no forthcoming, there is always the risk of dogeneiation in a 
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too independent course of action. The people are jealous over* 
their hard earned powers and are not amenable to discipline 
in these early days of constitutional change. 

The ideal kept ahead by each provincial government (or 
rather legislature) has been to make every citizen able to read** 
and write. But with the mass of prejudice still lingering, with 
the legac\’ of past neglects heavily weighing and with the in- 
experience and inefficiency of local bodies on whom much of the 
work now devolves, there is no wonder so little has been 
achieved. The position of Government vis a vis the problem of 
providing suitable education to the masses cannot be stated 
better than in the words of the Hartog Commission Report : — 

In rural areas, school units are usually small ; adequate 
staffing is mpre expensive ; the conditions of life are not attrac- 
tive to teachers unless they are specially selected and trained ; 
woman teachers cannot, as a rule live in villages unless oiremn- 
stances are especially favourable ; the teachers are isolated and 
the difficulties of administration, supervision, and inspection 
much greater ; and it is more difficult to seouro regular and 
prolonged attendance of children. In India the majority of parents 
who live on the land are poor, and their poverty is aggravated 
by improvidence and debt. Being illiterate, and having an 
outlook confined entirely to their own surroundings and the 
daily routine of life, much persuasion is needed to convince them 
of the advantage of sending their childz'en to school and keeping 
them there long enough to receive effective education, however 
rudimentar\^ Even if schooling is free, or school fees are small 
the temptation to take a child away from school as soon as he is 
old enough to mind cattle and goats (which in a country of 
unfenced farms must be done bj’ some body) is great. In India 
more than in most countries, the general economic condition of 
^■be villager is unfavourable to the spread of education, or an 
appreciation of its advafltages. If an appeal to him, to educate 

his children is to be successful it must rest on a concerted effbrt 
0 * 
to make the school an instrument of \nnage iip-lift -economic 

and social as well as intellect ual," 


Difficulties 
cesr .aKTCl ed 
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Education as desired and as put before in the national pro- 
gramme cannot be achieved unless two factors are first secured. 

1. Relief to the cultivator in his vocational duties so much 

so that he can spare the children till at least fourteen 
years of their age. 

2. Provision of adequate funds, by the imposition if neces- 

sary of a super education tax and abolition of tution 
and other fees. 

The chief reason why the villager is reluctant to send the 
children to school is that he cannot afford it. If he does send, 
it means he should employ a permanent handvc man to help 
him in the diverse activities on the farm and the house such as 
looking after the cattle, chopping qjid preparing fodder for them, 
assisting him at watering, weeding and other minor duties. No 
doubt' with the improvement of his means it would be th'i better 
course ; but in the meanwhile a way should be found. There 
are suggested two outlets to the impasse. The village holdings 
must, in the first place be consolidated, separated and fenced so 
that boys may not be wanted to watch cattle :jom straying into 
their own or neighbours’ fields. Then the metl-f-a of co-operation 
and mutual help should be so far pushed in da> <p day work that 
the employment of a spare hand be obviated. All the cattle of 
the village, for instance, may be kept and cared for co-operatively 
and such small assistance too as may be indispensable, should 
be extended and accepted on a reciprocal basis. Eor the rest if 
he is not too indolent he should learn to do the details of his 
work himself and let the children prosecute their education as 
they ought. 

The lack of funds hampers every movement from growing 
to its natural and necessary length. Strictly speaking village 
education can never expand enough to make any impression on 
the problem of uplift unless the supply of funds is based on 
perennial sources. The local boards cannot be relied upon to 
keep up a satisfactory supply and their share at that, in subsidiz- 
ing primary education has been none of the lar^st as would 
appear from the graph bolow. 
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The expenditure on education in United Provinces as - 
graduated during the past decade has been in lakhs of rupees. 



19-20-21 

1924-25 

19-28-29 

1929-30 

Provincial Revenues ... 

106 

166 

209 

216 

District Board funds ... 

40 

35 

36 

34 

Municipal funds 

9 

11 

14 

16 

TTees 

3 

36 

36 

66 

61 

Other Sources 

50 

60 

60 

61 

Total 

O 

Hi 

297 

374 

376 


It would seem that over 76 per cent, of the expenditure is 
already upheld by provincial revenues and fees. There are 48 
district boards in the province and the total contributed by them 
did not exceed 34 lakhs in the year 1929-30 which puts the 
average per district at Rs. 76,000 ; and a rough average in each 
district of boys and girls waiting to be educated is 260,000. So 
that the districts proceed to educate their children with about 6 
annas per head annually. This is not enough. Then the general 
administration, the supervision, the training of teachers and other 
technical exigencies are only met with by the Grovernment. Gene- 
rally speaking the local bodies lack the requisite spirit and pro- 
ficiency to handle this important item of national reconstruction at 
the present emergency stage so to say. It would be much better 
in the interest of all concerned, that for a specific period educa- 
tion of the masses be taken up as a national compaign regulated 
and directed by the Government with the a,ctive co-operation of 
local boards which factor is necessary to give local colouring to 
the instmetion provided. The question of funds may be tackled, 
after the present financial crisis is relieved to some extent) by 
imposing a ^lew education tax on all incomes or exploring the 
pogslblitios of death duties. ^ In any case the revenues thu^ 
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‘obtained might be earmai'ked solely for mass education and 
instruction in public schools will thence foiih be automatically 
free. 

1^00 much attention has been riveted on University and 
high school education and the body politic has been burdened 
\Mtli a class of men who’ know more than they do and consume 
iiioi e than they contribute to the wealth of the country. Secon- 
(larv and high school education, altliough with modifications the 
minimum to be aimed at in any system of public instruction, is 
however much up the ladder and calls for adequate provision of 
careers to the young men so treated. As things are the Univer- 
f-itie.s and high schools throw out their annual quotas of more or 
less efficient youths to swell the j^uinber of unemployed in the 
countiw. The public services cannot absorb them all. There is 
a limit to office jobs and teachersliips. while the pi’otessions are 
already abrim with able brains that have been long in the field. 
The problem will continue to balfle the attempts of politicians 
and economists at a solution miless the industries and the ordi- 
nary business accept them enmasse. The education provided is 
not directed to that end and if educated men take to business at 
all they form the exception rather than the rule. To 'starve the 
nation then, of its primary nourishment in order to provide a 
few with a more wholesome fare is not calculated to improve 
the lot of all and will sooner or later lead to a socio-economic 
deadlock. Indeed there is no knowing but that the present 
crisis in agricultural prices may not bi’ing matters to a head, and 
then they will be face to face with the rather harrowing spec- 
tacle of university men swindling the uninformed producer for 
a bare pittance and the producer gradually going down for want 
of proper information. Thus it is amply made out that public 
expenditure on education should be more equitably proportioned 
as between university and high school education and rural mass 
enlightenment. 

( 

‘ Compulsory primary education for the districts although 
, enacted in 1926, has not been able for various obvibus reasons 
to make a head way. Most • of the boards have not funds for 
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the purpose and the others arc not keen over it. The public 
enthusiasm too is on the wane if private contributions to educa- 
tion could be a true index. Trained teachers and specially -those 
imbued with the right spirit are not forthcoming in large enough 
numbers. It is jjarticularly acute in the case of those for girls , 
schools. Villages are no place for outside female teachers and 
conditions are to be made peculiarly favourable to induce suffi- 
cient numbers of them taking to the villages. Much easier it 
would be to send local girls for training and to employ them in 
their respective villages. 

Pi’imary education more-over and the secondary too in 
earlier stages would much better bo imparted in mixed schools 
for bo3'S and girls. The emphasis on sex distinction must not be 
laid so early in their lives. Besides the work of uplift in the 
villages is primarily considered in its relation to man and woman 
and the common school should be the first place to inculcate a 
spirit of respect and chivalry : and the girl in particular must 
learn to respect herself, to think herself as equal in importance 
to the boys, and become prepared for the responsibilities of her 
adult life. After the primary stage and when the.y are able to 
read and write, it would be desirable to separate the plans of 
their stud.v, the girls being taught subjects calculated to help 
them in domestic life and the boys of course the usual things 
with a blending of vocational knowledge. 

A great advantage in mass co-education which will be 
more apparent in actual practice, is that boys will learn to live 
together, work together, play together, and have common stan- 
dards and ideals. This more than anything else will pave the 
way to a health5' co-operative spirit in grown up life. 'Plio 
educators will have only to see that a true spirit of sacrifice- 
service and good fellowship is engendered. The s\llabus should 
contain matter, the hours of study should be regulated, the tea- 
chers should tend their activities and personal influence, games, 
exercises, plan’s, dialogues, — all to this end. The school should 
be the epitdme of future life and each boy a model of service 
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and self help. The Baden Pow'ell Scouts, no doubt are a move 
in the right direction ; but there is an impression abroad that 
pupils are not bound to take up the course as part of their 
studies, that the subjects for the examination are the real thing 
and that scouting is after all a jolly pastime. That would be 
••-going astray. Bather make it a regular subject including 
elementary hygiene, and broad moral principles culled from every 
religion as part of the lessons daily given. This will naturally 
and effectively take the place of sectional religious training so 
much desired by the parents. 

The courses in secondary classes have been made to intro- 
duce instructions in agricultural economy but there are not 
yet forthcoming text books of thi right type to make it suffi- 
ciently attractive as well as useful. Insti’uctions for the lower 
classes must as a rule, be couched in good short stories liberally 
illustrated with pictures of familiar life. Care should also be 
taken that the curriculiuu be not overloaded in secondary classes.! 
Arithmetic for example could be curtailed to more modest excer- 
oises and Geography to strictly District needs, or India in out- 
line. It should be in the nature of an emergency training cut 
and dried, to make practical men of them. The idea ^1 through 
should be to give them sufficient familiarity with letters to make 
the uplift and improvement literature intelligible in after life. 
They should be able to peruse for themselves such easy scripts 
as the district gazettes, co-operative society reports and the 
like. Then they should know so much of writing as to easily 
write ordinary letters, orders and invices in their own vernacular. 



Part II. 

THE WORK THAT IS BEING DONE. 




6i 

Chajter VI. 

AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 

Poverty they say is the greatest evil that cam afflict a 
people. It is at once the cause and the ultimate effect of all 
those unhealthy elements in the social and economic life of a 
community that tend to sap its energy, curb initiative and bring 
about that queer sense of disability called the ‘inferiority com- 
plex’. The victims lose all capacity to help themselves and 
co-operate for the common good. They look to others to give 
them work aud bread, to direct them how to conduct themselves 
and to prop them up at eveiy turn of life. Ignorance and supers- 
titions work in their midst, insanitary conditions prevail, 
children are deprived of suitable environments, women are 
depressed 'and neglected, — all because they have not the 
means to eleTate themselves. Give them money, — ay and 
breathing space, and despite their conservatism, despite all the 
forces to the contrary they will emancipate themselves in practi- 
cal!}' no time. What education and a life-time of propaganda 
often fail to effect is brought about quite imperceptably with the 
advent oPprosperity in a community. They take to education, 
uplift their women and improve their standards of life as though 
by magic : while conversely speaking the latent qualities they 
possess in the ordinary courae of nature’s dispensation too often 
get blunted by disuse, arc caste away by the struggle for 
existence claiming every phase of their attention in vocational 
pursuits. /They really have no time or energy left to improve 
their lot. Their intelligence and enterprise are throttled down 
by the persistent anxiety to make the two ends meet. In a 
word poverty begets poverty and perpetuates misery, and there 
is no getting out of the vicious circle until adequate outside 
help is lent to straighten things at any point. 

’■'i'he average daily income per capita in India is only one 
stnna and ten pies, about '2 d.. As compared to this the per head 

income for distance in England, Japan, Australia and U. S. A., 

■ ; =■* 

’’’Agricultural Statistics for the Punjab 1924. 


Grinding 

Poverty 
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stand out in bold relief being no leas than 3 s. and 4 d., 2 s. and 
2 d., 1 s. and 8 d- and 3 s. and 6 d. respectively. These figures 
denote in terms of British money the relative worth of a day’s 
labour in tlje various countries quoted. Out of this negligible 
income (in the case of India), the cultivators share, if it could be 
fiiade on would come to very small proportions indeed considering 
the vast incomes accruing to the capitalists and monied classes. 
The Indian bourgeoisie is as distinct and uncompromising in its 
relation to the proletariate and class cleavage as sharply marked 
here as anywhere else; for while the main producer of wealth in 
India is the farmer, the other professions directly or indirectly 
subsisting upon hi.s toil are by reason of being better organised 
and informed able to apjjropriate more to themselves and leave 
him out in the cold. The disparity however is natural under 
the circumstances and not confined to India alone. 

The annual land rev- nue returns of the United Provinces 
government (in the preceding prosperous years) amounted rough- 
ly to 1,126 lakh's of rupees which is 46 per cent, on an average 
of the total rent collections in the province. These in their 
turn are 20 to 25 per cent, of the total crop value accruing to 
the cultivators, AVorked in round figures the gross earnings 
of the population dependant solely on land are 12,600 lakhs of 
rupees. The cost of production varying from 40 to 60 per cent, 
of the value of produce comes at 6,000 lakhs leaving a total 
net income of 6,600 lakhs to be distributed over a population of 
fortj' millions of agriculturists and farm hands. Thus for 
Hindostan proper the income per head is not very much over 
Ps. 16 for a normal year. Supplemented with farm and other 
wages it may go up to Es. 20 per annum, at which rate too it is 
ridiculously inadequate to support an3' life any where. And yet 
the villager has to allow for lean j'ears, famines, epidemics, 
litigation and a score of extra-ordinary necessities. So that all 
his requirements of life have as per necessity to be run on a 
permanently reduced ration basis. His diet, clothing and divelling 
standards represent the last limit on destitution beyond which 
there is nothing but ataivatiun and death. 
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But he is uot poor by choice. He is rather crippled by 
conditions around him in bringing about which he too is in part 
responsible: as also those who were meant to shepherd him. 
The principal factors contributing to the economic rot in the 
villagers arc: 

(a) TJie essential nature of the land tenure system. 

(b) I’ho absence of credit facilities and the profiteering 

spirit of the existing ones. 

(c) The uneconomic methods employed in the trade and 

lack of information as to modern requirements. 

(dj Disposing otf difficulties and the ravages of middle men. 

I’o these must be added the suspicious nature of the 
villager himself who has no ffith in the bona Jides of uplift 
departments connecting them with the S3'atem that oppresses him. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these factors are 
uniform in thoir incidence to any particular area, village or 
person. There may bo one or more of them working in different 
degrees that would be quite sufficient to impugn the chances of 
prosperity at auj’ given place. Thus for example suburban 
villages and tliose served bj’ railways have excellent transport 
and marketing facilities, and >et in so far as they are 
influenced bj' other disintegrating forces, they are as poor and 
backward. Indeed cities are no exception to the rule and 
society is a continuous and mutually interspersed organism so far 
as general agricultural practice is concerned. Anon the four 
disrupting forces attending the agricultural situation as enu- 
merated above are so wide in their application and far reaching 
in effect that the3’ require separate treatment each to apprehend 
their respective bearing on the conditions of the trade. 

(d) Sijsttni oj Lund I’oiaie:- 

Much has been '-aid on the subject in tlic councils and the 
countr3' and the law of the land amended as fresh incon- 
grtiities have come to the fore. It is not intended, however,^to 
enter here upon the merits of the case, nor is it possible, on the 
face of it, to effect any swee.ping bhanges in the system in vogue. 


The 
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Life in this country both economic and social has run too ionj^ 
along these lines not to be seriously dislocated by a drastic tam- 
pering with of them. But in so far as certain inherent features 
of the sj’stem prejudice the efficient -working of the agricultural 
industry, they deserve a more than passing mention. The land 
tenure laws in the districts of the United Provinces are a com- 
promise between the Permanent Settlement of Bengal (1791) and 
the ryotwari assignments in the Madras Presidency (1799-1807). 
In the eastern districts it is a continuation of the Bengiil system 
while Oudh is under a Talukdari settlement. Bundclkhand is lyot- 
Avari, but in practice it embraces all the e-yils of a zejnindari tenure. 
The rest of tlie province is settled upon hereditary proprietors 
called zemindars who are responsible to the state for its dues. ' 

The gradual evolution of this class since the da 5 ’S of 
Moghal administration is now a matter of history. The land 
survey eA'-en in those early days although not so elaborate was 
well defined enough to form the basis of all subsorpient settle- 
ment. All land then as now belonged to the state: but in 
dealing out particular tracts to s as they Avei’e then 

called, the government did so with the tacit proviso that all or 
any landed interests could be resumed at wiU by the state, or 
transferred to another person. The fact that in very few cases 
such recourse was taken together Avith the loose nature of 
lower administration made it possible for the incumbency to 
take the course that other services under the state usually did. 
They became hereditary. But it Avas only a convention and a 
revenue rrianilfitdar could count upon the office running down 
his descendants with no more confidence than a Kotwal (Police 
chief) could or a Qazi (Judje) or any other functionaiy. 
Administration in mediaeval India Avms restrung only Avith the 
change of d 5 ’nasty or at the will of a super-arbitrary potentate 
and not necessarily' that in the loAver strata of public services. 
The British Company inherited the system and lot things get 
on,_.for various reasons pretty in the same way. Later on Avhen 
the laws nine to be enacted, it nms found that the Zemindars 
^ fonned a distinct class by' themselves and' could not be deprived 
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of their title without tlio ingst serious social upheaval and a 
possible rebellion. It was thus thought safer to give statutory 
standing to what had been going on for gonerotion.s as a matter 
of administrative ronvenience. So that no sooner was , a 
province annexed to the territorial acquisitions of the East 
India Companj' than a lievenuc Commission was appointed 
Avith almost unlimited powers to deal out the entire Deionni 
lands to the various claimants whose titles seemed most uncon- 
»tested; while religious endowments, trust and freeships were 
left entireh' untouched. It Avas at best a makeshift arrange- 
ment and perhaps all that could be done at the time. 


The Zamindars now possessed as private property what 
they had had only on the suffqfance of the provincial Dewani. 
They could mortgage or sell or dispose it off in any wav' they 
raight choose. With their titles so secured, it was only natural 
that any sense of duty to the state or the cultivators should 
graduallj’ be Avhizzed out of them, and after the too recent 
precedent set by the nabobs and civil-war chieftains, once the 
immediate danger to their order was removed, they took to the 
harem or other idle pursuits or worse still became entangled in 
costly litigation, — all of which preoccupations cost the fraternity 
most of its assets in land and zeinindari lights: until bv' now 
the major portion of cultivable land is owned or held under 
mortgage by other than the original holders. The economic 
distress to Avhich the Zemindars as a class are A’ictims is in no 
small measure due to their intemperate habits and the failure to 
make hay while it was bright sunshine. 


IfoAV of course the government finds itself in a quandary. 
The men who purchased their titles from the former holders 
paid large sums for them and AA'cro guaranteed full protection of 
the laws. They cannot he dislodged withoid the greatest injus- 
tice being done to those who invested their mo’>oy on what 
looked sound security. They invested as they might have .done 
on any otner trade and expect a return for whicli they are 
naturally mofe solicitous. They ma3' or may' not haye 
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any interest in the Avoll-being of the cultivators or the land, but 

they must have their profits : and this is where the trouble 

comes in. The evil was not looked in the face at the moment 
( 

and now they will have to wait till Doomsday to have it 
repaired. 


The system, as it is, is the last word on efficient book and'^ 
record keeping. All land is assessed periodically to adjust 
government revenue in the light of current prices and general 
trade conditions. Land-lord is the unit the government deals 
with, the cultivator himself being overlooked in theory at least. 
While this may redound to a vaster variety of agricultural 
enterprise in more enlightened society, conditions in India as 
commonly prevalent tend only to make the toiler on the fields 
a victim to his own irresponsibie habits and the not uncommon 
clashes with his neighbours and the land-lord. While on the 
other hand a sympathetic and for the rnatter of that wise 
handling of their own affairs in relation to the ryots would have 
been a sounder line of policy with the land owning community 
in this country. The uniform, almost mechanical process of 
collecting rents together with the p-utection afforded it by law, 
has created in the course of years wui’t is in effect a privileged 
class in rural society. Till very rec;ent times educated and 
progressive elements in their midst ware exceptions rather than 
the rule and the same happy go lucky r nirit characterised their 
approach upon life and its problems. Dven now they form the 
right wing in the country politics and ...tand for stability and 
patience in its counsels ... 


As things arc at present somctinios the land-lord and the 
cultivator both are actuated with umjonsealed motives of pro- 
fiteering. Intensive unprofitable faritiing is the order of the 
day brought about no doubt by the universal an.xiety to force 
out of the tenure its last drop of moisture. This recoils upon 
themselves and they arc progressively poor and the »icmindar 
and the government stand wandering why arrears run “so 
frequently from one j'ear into another. The erovernment must 
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have its dues to run the machinery of state aud the land-lord 
his share out of a land over which he has property rights. ■ 
Thus the cultivator in despair, as it would seem, tries to raise 
as manj’ crops as he 'thinks could secure to him a fair resi’due 
after pa 3 ’ing off the various costs. But ala's! he miscalculates 
too often, is in rags and starves for the most part of the \'ear. 


The Hindu and Muslim inheritance laws together with 
the other proprietary regulations as related to landed property 
also tend to disrupt the economical working of agricultural 
activities in that the new claimants to the titles are often 
mutually' unsfccommodating and the interests of the tenants aro 
allowed to go down in their peisonal bickerings. Moreover 
the less conscientious of them, are quite capable of keeping anj’ 
particular tenant from acquiring occupancy right over his tenure 
by a nuffifber of clever manipulations of revenue regulations 
and although the state professes to protect the ryots’ interests 
against over-bearing land owners, the latter are too veised in 
their trade, too informed of the loop-holes in the law to get 
caught any where. The anxiety of the government for example, 
to let the proprietor cultivate and improve his own lands is 
exploited by keeping on records a particular ‘sir’ or ‘rauafi’ as 
a ‘khud-khsht’ (self-tillage), while all the time it may stand out 
on a fat lease in all but name. Moreover the actual rentage is 
often covered and effectively concealed under such surreptitious 
items as ‘nazrana’ of special levy and the revenue officials are 
apprised of only a nominal surcharge that is to be the basis of 
all subsequent settlement. Indeed thei'e can be no limit to the 
ways and subtle devices an unscrupulous man may employ to 
oppress the tenants and hoodwink the state agents. 


Thus in practice it would seem the system is inherentlv 
beset with the usual weakness of p7nvate ownership, but which 
at the same time is indispensable in the pVesent state of affairs 
in. the country. The proprietors act as liaisons between the 
government and the* innumerable tenants who multiply with 
each generation without the holdings expanding in pi’opo'?tion. 
And despite what has been .snid ahmit t.hfim in the foregoing 
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discussion, it must be remembered, the zemindars have served 
a very important and a very real purpose in the administrative 
machinery of ' the land. The cultivator by himself is too 
Ignorant, too unbusiness-like to come into contact with a highly 
organised body such as that of the state, and after all the 
clement of private enterprise has been the mainsta3' of economic 
life- in India as every where else. That the order of landed 
proprietors is comparatively less alive to the strict principles of 
profitable business is onl5’ to admit the relative laxitj^ of un- 
scientific methods in any industrj- ; While the great argument 
in favour ot individual enterprise, that is the greatest reward 
to the best attempt and eneourageinent of genius holds good 
in agriculture as well as in other industries. . It is a happy 
sign of times too that the zemindars as a class are gradually 
coming into 1 heir own and availing themselves of the opportu- 
nities provided 63’ modern conditions. The pressure of popu- 
lation has driven them into seeking careers elsewhere than on 
their estates and with an extended vision consequent upon 
liberal education, they have come to realise that their pros- 
perity in the ultimate recourse rests entirely with the well 
being of the ryots. So that increasingly the3- are associating 
themselves with the interests and activities of their tenants 
and since in the vast maioi*it3’ of cases the land owners are 
themselves engaged in agricultural activities, they c/innot but 
exert a health3’ influence upon those who arc directly subser- 
vient on them. 


The land tenure system therefore, as it stands today, is 
essentially designed for the purpose of revenue and has so far 
answered well save in that the personal factor in land proprie- 
torship gives rise to endless litigation as is evidenced from the 
numerous revenue oases coming up before the courts. The 
personal factor too is responsible for the divergence from place 
to place in the condition of the ry'ots and their relations with 
the landlord. While therefore since it is tending to improve 
through education, propaganda and representation, it can be 
trusted to make itself felt in the improved lot of tlio peasant. 
TruS 'the odds are still heavy against a scientific .handling of 
the situation and swaved by rank old world ideas as both the 
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tenants and the proprietors are, the elementary law of self- 
preservation will exert itself in the end and they will have to 
concentrate upon common interests and miitnal aonom nodation. 


(h) Fin'iikGing of Agriculture. 

N^o industry can bo carried on without funds, — funds to la^’ 
out in the course of the different processes of production to 
ensure a good value for the produce, funds to keep up during the 
period of diminishing returns, and funds to place it on the best 
market available. And since m these days of heavy competition 
and easy accessibility only the best and cheapest material can 
compel the fancy of the purchaser, third rate or even second rate 
produce has but little chance of paying its way. So that it is 
never wise to stuntify the preparation of your stocks and the 
utmost length of resources is required to be put through in 
order that a swift and fair return may be guaranteed. True for 
the highly organised industries it is no less so in the case of 

f 

small individual undertakings which if any thing are even more 
liable to collapse in the absence of adequate financial backing; 
for they have no credit to go upon, they have to meet their 
liabilities forthwith and must provide for running expenses. 


Since India is not essentially a manufacturing country, it 
has not to lay upon such big items as plant and premises, raw 
stock and propaganda, nor has it to deal with the tough problem 
of labour in the sense it is presented in the^west; but in so far a.®! 
no, industry however small can be carried on single handed, and 
the patient soil itself cannot yield to nothing, funds ore indispen- 
sable even ^to primitive farming. In the countries with an 
advanced economic sense i^eoessity has pavQd the way ttf 
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elaborate provisions for meeting every variety' of financial 
1 equirements. There is no person however obscure, no scheme 
however fantastic but will find men and concerns to back it 
up, guide it or ensure it against mishap. This has been carried 
to such an extent that catering for financing others business is 
s^one of the most flourishing lines of trade in the present day 
and no body can doubt that much of the progress made by the 
great modern nations of the day is directly due to the prompti- 
tude and ease with which individual enterprises have been 
assisted by interested parties. In India, on the other hand 
banking and broking ar’e of eomparativel3’ recent growth and 
confined to urban areas alone where too it is ndt sufficicntlj' 
developed to replace entirely the old sowkari methods. Hence 
in dealing with the problem in thf villages these modern terms 
are to be dispensed with; for in the vast majoriti' of cases there 
is a complete ignorance as to the existence or efficacy of such 
devices. 


One reason and the main one of agriculture in this country 
not being quite so prosperous as it ought to be is the handi- 
capping of every activity for want of proper funds or where 
they are forthcoming, the usurious rates and crushing conditions 
at which they are advanced. No decent industry can survive if 
it has to pay over its investments a recurring interest, often 
compound, of any thing between 60 and 160 per cent, per 
annum. Yet compelled by the exigencies of his trade and 
sometimes goaded to it by the incessant demands of the land 
lord, the cultivator is feign to approach the local sowkar (money 
lender) who, complacently enough, places such sums at his 
disposal as he thinks would with interest be covered by the 
debtor’s entire assets computed at a discount. Then he lets 
things drift for a while: crops come and go, weather and trade 
fluctuations set in, a chance litigation or '"son’s marriage is gone 
through, — and then, say after the laps of three years or four 
the day of reckoning has arrived. Ignorant of the tyranny of 
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figures, bewildered and confounded, the debtor sees his cattle, 
and tools, the silver bangles and ear rings of, his wife and 
daughter, beds, utensils, and even the old hut ranged beSfore 
the liquidators’ men. He is crushed annihilated and must for 
the rest of his miserable life either bog his existence from door 
to door or if he is a brave fellow, rough it in farm labour or’' 
J cattle yard drudgery. 

Such incidents common to every locality discourage new 
enterprises and maim the existing ones. People do not love to 
take chances and say in a familiar proverb: — 

Arlhi chhqr snri ko dhni'ei/: Adhi rnhe tvt .?/*?•>' pavey. 

(not content with half a loaf, he covets the whole and finds in 
the end he has lost both) 

Large scale production is not ventured upon, supple- 
mentary co’ttage industries are unknown, cattle and implements 
are suffered to remain at the minimum utility level — all because 
people have no funds and would not boiTOw tor their lives. 
Those who do, arc desti’oyed. Hoardings are small and most 
often the5'^ are transformed Into jewelloiy which brings only 
half the value. As a rule the tenants have no transferable 
rights over the land under tenure, nor in many cases over the 
house they inhabit; so that there is vety little after all that can 
be counted upon to raise raonej There was such time in the 
annals of S'ore, a prospective debtor would Ba\', when one could 
get a loan by placing Avith the sowkar ones Avomen and children! 
but now of course no such facilities exist. The famished cattle 
are a negative value and the mahajan (money lender) refuses 
to consider them. 

Such straits are by no means uncommon in rural areas; 
and since the crops arc to be financed somehow, and the 
zaanindar is untractable, the old ‘banya' id the only recourse; 
for does he not distribute seed on the promise of harvest 
season, supplies sundry necessities and asks no questions? 
Surely it is due to him if he sees Jit to take your thumb 
impression on certain pieces of naner. So is the evil entrained, » 


Caases of 
inaction. 



and the rest folnws as sere as it is day. The village ‘banya’ 
who is the iiioiio^-lendei’, the grocer, the druggist and the 
grain m'^rclniit all hlondod into one, is the most important 
factor in the economic life of a village. Patient, hard-working' 
and self denying, he works his waj' often from very meagre 
'beginnings upto the most affluent position in the village society. 
Ho lends his monoj’ at a usurious interest, sometimes to the 
risk of his principal, but always veiy exacting and inexorable 
in his demands. He builds up his fortune on the ruins of a 
hundred families in the neighbourhood and is by far the 
greatest creditor to the agricultural debt of-i India. Por 
generations it has been none but be was who bas financed all 
kinds of rural activity, marriage? and ceremonials. He lays 
out his money on very sagacious principles and has been helped 
to a large extent by the regularity and unflinching nature of 
the present transfer of property* laAVs. But important as his 
position is in the ruial economic structure, he is at best a 
necessary evil; and so long as co-operative credit and land 
mortgage facilities are not fully developed, be is bound to 
exploit the lyot, for he cannot be forced to lend money on 
unsound security; while the measure of his speculative genius in 
determining the iiltiniato solvency of a particular debtor is also 
the measure of his unbounded gains in the trade. A collec- 
tively controlled body on the other hand, cannot from the 
nature of its composition be expected to take undue risks: and 
so the ‘banya is to continue. The only consequence of a 
statutory control in the matter would be to deprive the poor 
cultivator of a chance of financing his crops. 
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Chapter Vli. 

CO-OPERATIVE METHOC 

CoHtimit'ii 

Co-operation as envisaged for the country in general and 
rural areas in particular is collective self-help in its broadest 
import, systematised and a bit officialised, which is its chief 
weakness at least for the time being that the government is; 
taken by the masses as not strictly belonging to themselves. It 
is a new experiment and strange gospel to a heterogenous medley 
of classes and* creeds often antagonistic within the precincts of 
the same village ; but in so far as the problems of life and the 
approacli to them is mostly*} similar, people could be relied 
upon to accommodate each other sufficiently to take to a 
common line of action. Collective work is so much the 
better in that it is subscribed to and deliberated upon by many 
who are less likely to make a mistake than a single individual. 

But there Is a danger also of congestion of counsels and over- 
responsibility which should be guarded against. It has been 
found by actual e.xperionco both in India and other countries 
that co-opSrative work conducted on right lines inculcates team 
spirit, self reliance and habits of thrift. It throws men more 
together and common interests provide excellent venues for the 
play of sympathy and good will. Co-operative purchase and sale, 
co-operative efforts at education and uplift, better living and 
farming and indeed every thing people may make a common 
object of ha,s much better chances of a continuity of pursuit and 
therefore of success. It is as though a thing is to be done with 
a single will assisted by the resources of many ; and in so far as 
the element of self determination is co-extaut with the idea of 
co-operation, it forms the basis of all corporate life. 

■ The main plank, hc^ever of the co-operative movement as I’rovision of 
contemplated for the villages is the provision of cheap credit credit 

and the remo^’al of agricultural indebtedness which is so much 
bearing upon the land. Ag a a’lde the cultivator y after paying off 
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, his rent and meeting the various charges on the late hai-vest 
has not so much left as to finance the new cro]). At times too 
he IS not able to gain any market for liis last produce or has to 
redeem past debts with what little he gets out of discounting it 
with the ‘banya’. In all such cases the need of raising funds for 
the crop in hand cannot be over emphasised and co-operation 
consists in relieving each other’s wants through a collective body - 
recognised as such by the state. The composition is simple. 
Certain members of .n locality, craft or caste undertake to 
bind themselves for the -upply of such capital b^' easy instal- 
ments as would guarantee them individually short term credits 
when necessary. The state of course comes in where the stability 
of assets, regularity of j)rocedure and inter relation with other 
societies and central organizations is called for. Independently, it 
is evident no society can carry along nor inspire confidence. 
The audit, supervision and general guidance, more over of such 
bodies can be efficiently undertaken by an extraneous agency, 
which in the circumstances can be only the government. It 
is thus that co-operative departments with a hegemony of central 
and district organisations have been established in all the provinces 
and have functioned so far with varying degrees of success. 

Primary unlimited liability societies have sprung up in most 
villages or groups of villages as a result of propaganda carried 
on by the department and other agencies. But ignorance and 
other restrictions being still predominant, the requisite co-opera- 
tive spirit has not been permeated sufficientlj' to the masses or 
for that matter among the members themselves to ensure a 
smooth running and efficient working to these societies. Glene- 
rally speaking people do not take them seriously and there is a 
tendenc3’ among the members to leave every thing to the 
secretary or the chairman. The borrowers are in most cases 
unpunctual with the repayment and at places there is the 
objectionable practice of making book adjustments and taking 
beuami (unregistei’ed) loans. With a better sense of responsibility 
and business habits these deficencies will graduallj'' be removed. 
Where borrowii.gs are heavy and the assets insufficient, the local 
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banks have to apply to central societies which in turn are upheld 
by provincial ‘apex banks’ so called because they have also 
commercial dealings ,at the other end. Departmental officers 
and sometimes central office bearers are deputed to inspect the 
working and accounts of local bodies and maintain so far as 
possible a uniformitj' of policj’. As a rule loans are granted enly 
o for productive purposes and strictly agricultural needs, as for 
example cultivation expenses, purchase of live stock, fodder, seed, 
manure and agricultural implements and sinking of wells. But con- 
sidering local and periodical peculiarities no hard and fast rules 
can be drawn for the advance of credit and such other needs too, 
may be met as house building, education, uplift and famine relief. 

But another and a more imporiant use to which primary 
agricultural societies can be tui'ucd is the dissemination through 
them of development propaganda and expert advice from govern- 
ment technical institutions and research centres. Ordinarily the 
masses are not impressed by itinerant lectures and placard pro- 
paganda. They want the protagonists to live in their midst and 
show by practice and precedent the woi’th of their doctrines. 
Sanitation, education, improved farming and other uplift work 
must have been pushed to an appreciable extent if there had 
been a network of improvement societies pledged to experiment 
on advice tendered by specialists. Thus the agricultural com- 
missions’ report (1928) in suggesting lines of action for the various 
government departments says : - 

. 'j ‘Naturally these departments can work best through co- 
operatively " organised bodies of cultivatoi’s rather tha.i through 
isolated individuals. The co-operative society should be the unit 
through which the various departments of government concerned 
with rural welfare carr}' on their activities. .Vs example may 
be quoted the better farming societies inAhe Punjab, the sale 
societies in Bombay and the irrigation societies in Bengal.’ 

For their part the Co-operative Department in the United 
Provinces haVe come forward with a number of ‘better living’ 
societies in place of the. co-operative credit yones. While in' 
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his rent and meeting the various charges on the late haivest 
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ments as would guarantee them individually short term credits 
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is evident no society can carry along nor inspire confidence. 
The audit, supervision and general guidance, more over of such 
bodies can bo efficiently undertaken by an extraneous agency, 
which in the circumstances can be only the government. It 
is thus that co-operative departments with a liogomony of central 
and district organisations have been established in all the provinces 
and have functioned so far with varjdng degrees of success. 

Primary unlimited liability societies have sprung up in most 
villages or groups of villages as a result of propaganda carried 
on by the department and other agencies. But ignorance and 
other restrictions being still predominant, the requisite co-opera- 
tive spirit has not been permeated sufficiently to the masses or 
for that matter among the members themselves to ensure a 
smooth running and efficient working to these societies. Gene- 
rally speaking people do not take them seriously and there is a 
tendenc3’ among the members to leave every thing to the 
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unpunctual with the repayment and at places there is the 
objectionable practice of making book adjustments and taking 
‘benami’ (unregistered) loans. With a better sense of responsibility 
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banks have to apply to central societies which in turn are upheld^ 
by provincial 'apex banks' so called because they have also 
commercial dealings .at the other end. Departmental officers 
and sometimes central office bearers are deputed to inspect the 
working and accounts of local bodies and maintain so far as 
possible a uniformity of policj’. As a rule loans are granted only 
for productive purposes and strictly agricultural needs, as for 
example cultivation expenses, purchase of live stock, fodder, seed, 
manure and agricultural implements and sinking of wells. But con- 
sidering local and periodical peculiarities no hard and fast rules 
can be drawn for the advance of credit and such other needs too, 
may be met aa house building, education, uplift and famine relief. 

But another and a more imporiant use to which primary 
agricultural societies can bo turned is the dissemination through 
them of development propaganda and expert advice from govern- 
ment technical institutions and research centres. Ordinarily the 
masses are not impressed bj' itinerant lectures and jdacard pro- 
paganda. They want the protagonists to live in their midst and 
show by practice and precedent the worth of their doctrines. 
Sanitation, education, improved farming and other uplift work 
must have been pushed to an appreciable extent if there had 
been a network of improvement societies pledged to experiment 
on advice tendered by specialists. Thus the agricultural com- 
missions’ report (1928) in suggesting lines of action for the various 
government departments says : - 

‘ifaturally these departments can work beat through co- 
operatively " organised bodies of cultivators rather than through 
isolated individuals. The co-operative society should be the unit 
through which the various departments of government concerned 
with rural welfare carry on their activities. As example may 
be quoted the better farming societies in the Punjab, the sale 
societies in Bombay and the irrigation societies in Bengal.’ 

For their part the Co-operative Department in the United 
Provinces have come forward with a number of ‘better living’ 
societies in place of the. cc^operative credit /mes. While in ' 
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the latter case a tendency has been evinced of funds being 
misappropriated and work suffering for want of a proper civic 
se^ise, the co-operative improvement associations, where they 
exist, promise a Iqngei lean of life. Providing the agriculturists 
with hard ca.sh on securities which aie losing value every day, 
has become an extremely risky affair, .^s I shall illustrate in 
my chapter on suggestions, the only feasible device in the hour 
is the substitution of ‘ni'itual help leagues' in place of co-opera- 
tive societies. This scheme is being tried in the Pyzabad district 
and I have had occasion to e.xainine the working of a number of 
such societies. It appears that the people have imbibed the spirit 
sufficiently well for the word of the ‘Central Panchayat’ to be 
respected. Similar^ in a number of villages in Partabgarh, 
Ghazipur, Benai-es and Allahabad districts similar schemes have 
been introduced with varying degrees of success. 

t. 

Even more important than the supply of short term credits 
to the cultivators is the question of debt redemption. The 
ravages of the old sowkari system may be gauged in terms of 
the huge agricultural debt in every province of British India, 
This has been incurred in the past y=?.rs for productive as well 
as non-productive purposes on the security of landed property. 
The creditor is for the most part the local money lender who exacts 
an exorbitant interest on his advance or takes pronote under- 
taking for a bigger sum than he actually lent. The transaction 
often culminates in the ultimate alienation of property from its 
original owner. So that there has been a marked tendency of recent 
years for the land passing from agrarian classes to those who 
are unequivocally pledged to making the utmost profits out of 
their investments. The fate of the land and the toiler upon it 
can be best imagined under .such a dispensation. To fight this 
chronic state of affairs they have placed on the statute book in 
the Punjab the Land Alienation, the Sowkara and the Keeping of 
Accounts Acts. But elsewhere the nionied interests are too 
string for a legislative intei’fcrencc in the matter, so that the 
evil eontinues unahiito<l in most parts of the country. 



The co-operative movement so far as it goes, has endeavoured 
to tackle the problem frontally; that is by the slow direct process 
of providing long term ‘loans (which may be for larger amounts 
than usually allowed bv priinarv societies) on the secjirit5'^ of 
landed property which is thus held under mortgage by the 
society concerned. It is evident that Mieh a big and important 
Undertaking cannot work until adequaloK provisioned with a 
working capital and the state guaranteeing intei’est on the 
debentures issued. In the Punjab and Bombay a beginning has 
been made with land mortgage societic.s, and the provincial banks 
after entering inj;o agreements with the government have issued 
long term debentures bearing interest at 6 per cent, to the extent 
of 5 lakhs each. These loans arc ip certain cases also granted for 
the improvement of land and large scale production experiments. 
But on the whole the societies arc too few and the credit at 
their disposal too limited to make any jnark on the dhnension.s 
of the problem in different provinces and drastic measures 
will have to be taken if a real relief is sought to be extended. 

In the beginning of its cai'ccr as the whole co-operative 
movement in India is, the comparative figures for diffL'rcnt pro- 
vinces reveal ja most paljoablc backwardness in the case of the 
United frovinccs. It may hardly be f^aid to have begun there: 
for while the proportion of inembers to 1,000 of inhabitants in 
the neighbouring provinces is 29.2 in the case of the Pnnjab, 
16.0 that of Bengal, 7.0 that of Bihar and Orissa, it is only 3.2 
in the United Provinces. Similarly the number of societies, 
their ^working capital and resources eta, all disclose a marked 
disparity between the actuals and the needs of the most agri- 
cultural of provinces. 

I’he following tabic briefly shows the latest available figures 
on co-operation in different parts of India: — 
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This means either that the hold of the money lender m 
these provinces is very extensive and people cannot free them- 
selves from his clutches morallj’ as well as materially or that the 
people themselves are recalcitrant and loth to allow innovations 
in their midst, and what is more the^' do not trust each other. 
The essence of co-operation is ^ood will and self discipline. 
They ought to ieani reaching out to each other in mutual diffi- 
culties. Vocational and economic problems are the main pivots of 
life today as ever. 'Phe joint family system known so much 
every where should be extended in sense to one of jont com- 
munity and gradations in society might only serve to determine 
the amount of work and part assignments to different members. 
There is nothing in the local rdllagc problems that cannot be 
done and well too hv cacli member knowing his duty and 
exerting bivnsclf for the couiinovr good. Provisions for this sort of 
good neighbourliness are laid down in every religious code and 
ai’e recognised on all hands, but their a})plioation to actual life is 
back-slided in the course of day to day relations. 

The situation therefore, as it is, demands a more effective 
and speedy treatment. I'ho co-operative method is the most 
healthy mfethod, there is no doubt : but it will take time, and a 
great deal of work, propaganda and self sacrifice will be 
required on the pint of members to make it sufficiently wide- 
spread to be of any l eal service in removing indebtedness. Be- 
sides the supply of easy credit in itself will not relieve matters 
BS^uch and inaj’. For aught else it might do, encourage waste. It 
is'absolutely necessary that habits of thrift and husbanding of 
resources be imbibed by the peasants; for the savings thus result- 
ing will form the soundest basis of the capital thej' I’equire, and 
prosperity on these foundations will be much surer and more 
lasting. It is no good getting money if it is to be thrown away 
on useless t'xpcnses in marriages and ceremonials. Personal 
requirements and social ^andards should be regulated according 
to the length of the purse, and if necessary, legislation should be 
introduced prohibiting extravagance in marriage ceremonies. 
There arc so many other vjndo better methods ,jpl’ getting rid of 


Thrift'ant 

Economy. 



so 


syirplub money and people should be disciplined into earning 
and keeping and spending with a sense of responsibility to 
themselves and to the posterit3'. 
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('HAPTEIJ Vni. 


EXPERIMENT AND SPADEWORK. 


Uptil now 1 have diaousserl in general the piunciples on 
which the activities of the various nation-building departments 
have been based. I shall now deal with the actual experi- 
mentation carrierl on by such departments as the Agrietiltnral, 
Co-operation etc. 


The Department of Agriculture is run by a Director with 
six Assistants and a number of other officers who look after the 
work and encourage agriculturists in taking to modern methods 

O 

by means of propaganda, demonstration and e.xhibitions. 
According to the latent report of the department there are 16 
seed and demonstration Farms which have been in a way, 
teaching the agriculturists the advantages of improved methods. 
In the year 1930-31 five farms showed largo profits and they 
were able to sell their produce to a largo number of people. 
The figures given below will show the farms and plots which 
were paying and those that were not. In seeds and demonstra- 
tion the number has gone down b3' one while the rest have 
shown improvement ; — 


Work by 
the 

Department 


Names of farms and plots. 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

d 

o 

B 

No. of pay- 
ing farms. 

6 

"IS 

4^ 

O 

B 

1 

^ 03 

eo a 

p* e 

$ ^ 

d 

o 

B 

No. of pay- 
ing farms. 

Instructional and Eesearch ... 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

• •• 

Experimental 

6 

3 

6 

3 

7 

1 

Seed and demonstration 

17 

14 

17 

16 

16 

6 

Demonstration plots farms etc. 

9 

8 

10 

9 

12 

8 

Total 

37 

28 

38 

29 

41 

14 


The Agricultural Department has also undertaken to 
a number of students in agricultural pursuits. There are two 
Q-overnment .Schools and sn AgTionltural College in the U. P. 
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Indigenous 

system. 


^besides a few association farms, run on more or less private 
lines, where such traininsf is given. Closely allied to this is 
the 'carrying on of research work in Economic Botany, Ento- 
mologj', Plant Pathology, Agriciil biiral Engineering, Cattle- 
breeding and Gardening undertaken by the Department. A 
nurtiber of bulletins also were issued by the Director which 
gave all sorts ol information to the agriculturists and Rs. 17,700 
were spent in making grants to the zemindars and others 
interested in the improvement of agriculture. 

This really applies to big zemindars and farm owners who 
can afford the upkeep of an up-to-date agrieullurpjl farm. The 
main question still remains how to improve the lot of the 
average cultivator and the tiller^ of the soil. For this we shall 
have to look to the indigenous system and devise means to 
improve it. ‘ 

Agricultural 'practice. 

Apart altogether from the evils attending the profession 
in general, the methods pursued in most parts of the country 
are an3'’ thing but conducive to agricultural prosperity, i^ot 
that the I'equisite effort or care is lacking —the Indian fai’mer 
is as industrious and long suffering as any — ; but the old tradi- 
tional practices of bj'-gone ages .still persist and the rural 
population has not been able to adjust itself to modern conditions. 
So long as India was economically isolated, so long as the 
absence of transport facilities made any large movement 
impossible, local practices every where wore epute sufficient to 
ensure a peaceful living to the peasant ; but with the British 
connection and all that it implies, the old rules are really become 
antiquated and exploded. For while nature is always the same 
and responds equally to human effort, the requirements of the 
people may and do change with the times, and a thing quite 
tolerable or even desirable at one time may become absolutely 
worthless at another. The old stone ‘chqkki’ for instance grinded 
corn for centuries and no body was the worse for the delay in 
its performance ; but it has run out of its usbfulness in the 
present age of fpeecl. Similarly farming in olden days was sub- 
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sistenco farming, that i-s in which onongh was prodiicod of every- , 
thing to last a family for a year and pay the, rental in kind. 
But now of course ajich crops alone are to be raised as the soil 
can rear best and the nearest market has a demand for. Other- 
wise the cultivator will not be able to dispose it oil' and in case 
of keeping it for himself, he cannot meet the cost. 

’ It follows hence that agricnltnre to bo profitable, must be 
intelligent. Some knowledge of the conditions prevailing, of 
» I’atos, freights, demands, public facilities and other useful data 
must leak in to the peasant so that he may prepare his crops 
unsparingly and make the best of them. It is no good 
growing wheat and barley where sugarcane or tobacco co\dd 
procuio double profits for the so, mo amount of labour and inoncv. 
Again at particular periods of the year, in the hai’vesting and 
sowing seasdns when the whole country side is engaged in these 
occupations, labour is abnormally dear and the cost consumes 
any margin of profits tliat could accrue. Under such circum- 
stances it is much wiser to grow such crops as harvest off 
season and have the additional advantage of providing work for 
the idle hours. Intelligent farming also consists in keeping 
few but stjfong draft cattle, lew but compact and iuton.sively 
worked acres, rotation of crops, insisting on good seed, choice of 
the cheapest and best manure and so majiy othci- things they 
have not to give much to learn. As a matter of fact cultivators 
every where know very well the ideal conditions under wliich 
agriculture can be carried on most profitably. It is indeed a 
matter just pf experience, and a man on the spot, if he is also 
endowed with a sprinkling of common sense and intelligence, 
can arrive at conclusions which are not very .wide of what 
laboratory and farm-j^ard researches establish after protracted 
operations. But the habit of ages is too strong and the legacy 

I 

of past practices too pertinent to let them budge effectively from 
the old rut. ^ 

H’o live useful and prosperous lives they ought in the firat 
place to know, ''to know what is going on all around them, to 
know and determine what exartl'y should bo tl^eir respective 


Intellif;pnt 

fnimin^;. 
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Agricultural 
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.lines of trade, what has more chances of securing them monev 
and the eateepi of their brethren. Too often, almost always, 
the'son of a ‘•hepherd or cowherd would take up his fathers’ 
calling irrespective of his temperamental tendeneie'. irrespective 
of the opportunities that may be thrown in his way. reganlless 
of the lo-^s or handicap his father sutfered iinfler. anxious only to 

walk in the foot prints of his forebears 

Then again they ought to know the essentia! co-operative spirit of 
the times, the mutual social understanding among classes and in- 
dividuals which makes their role as the main producers of wealth 
specially important. They ought to avail themselves of and claim 
the amenities provided by government as their due and insist upon 
their e.xtension into the neglected parts of the country'. They 
shotrld know the modern devices to simplify and cheapen labour, 
weather and trade forecasts, market fluctuations. land revenue 
regulations and government policy. Eqiripped with such inform- 
ation and with a will to face and conquer difficulties together 
with co-operative self-help, there seems no reason why the 
profession should not be as lucrative and as honourable as any. 

There is a vast range of condition.s as affecting the agticirl- 
tural practice in this great sub-continent. These are ’ influenced 
chiefly by the nature of the soil, seasons, distance from the 
seaport and other trade r entr’es and even local requirements. 
The net work of irrigation canals and the great systems of 
railways too have come recently to exert considerable influence 
on moulding the characteristics of regional cultivation. The 
Sukkar Barrage irrigation works for example, and the South 
Sutlej extensions into Bikaneer and Bhawalpur. have opened up 
numerous tracts of deseii land for agricultural enterprise and 
regions that never yielded any thing but wild palms and ferns, 
may very soon grow rich crops of wheat, barley and sugarcane, 
even as the most fertile parts of the Punjab and U. P. and 
with the proximity to Karachi and'^^therein to Europe may 
ultimately beat down the rich vallies further up. Similarly 
tracts lying close to great cities or within tasy reach of 
them by rail or road can regulr.te. their production more to the 
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needs of foreign markets and city consumption. It is moi'e 
profitable thus to grow vegetables, fruits and drugs close about 
the urban centres .than the usual staple food crops. Even 
horticultural produce is known to have giveb far better returns 
to the acre than any other form of vegetation and in certain 
places in the districts of Farrukhabad and .launpur flower 
, gardening has been successfully developed to implement the 
scent and odoriferous oil industry. In this way, too, local 
manufactures for inland consumption provide incentive to 
certain kinds of produce which have no specified area of their 
own nor can admit of marketing for export trade. Thus rope 
making encourages the cultivation of ‘ sanai ’. an inferior hemp 
in many parts and jams, jellies and salads absorb the surplus 
fruit supply of the districts. ' 

Now ’the problem facing agriculture in this country is how 
and to what extent can the indigenous system be improved 
upon or amplified so as to yield results proportionate to the 
labour, privations, and expenses laid out on it. The pressure 
of population on the resources of the country, that is on land is 
growing in intensity with every decade. The latest increase 
is 6 per Cent, for the U. P., which means the increased numbers 
will have to subsist upon resources that have not grown accord^ 
ingly. There has been a tendency more marked during tlje 
foregoing decade for large numbers to migrate to cities to swfilL 
the labour ranks there or even over-seas where they are no longbr 
wanted and have only helped to create new difficulties for the ' 
mother CQjUntry ; for coming from the most conservative classes 
they carrj' with them their old traditions and ways and cling 
to them with all the doggedness of a homesick wanderer. They 
do not get assimilated with the otlicr sections of the population 
and give rise to new i-acial problems. Those who stay at home 
have their own peculiar anxieties to contend with. As a rule 
the paternal holdings^ ’are sub-divided among the many joint 
■family claimants and there is no serious attempt at co-operative 
extension of’ the area of their activity. The total area under 
crops in the United Provinces is 29'3 millions of acres which ih 


Pressure of 
Population 
on Land. 
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p.boiit 26 per cout. of the land available. If carried to Llio 

full length of ,its utility, the land can support in extensive 

fai'm'ing alone another 48 millions of population. There are so 

iuan.\- barren uncu'ltivablc ti*acts. ‘ oosar ‘ banjar ’ and those 

under water on the skirts of every village that with moderate 

diligence and enterprise can be turned to juelding additional 

crops or fruits or better still providing pastures and grass lands 

for the v'illage cattle or play grounds for boys and girls. There 

is a general apatliy and lack of interest towards planting 

orchards or trees of long period fruition because they are so 

long an<l unsteady in giving returns and afforestation for fuel 

and timber purposes is comparatively unappreciated. The rigour 

of revenue demands also discourages the sequestration of 

suitable plots for gardening and* hj’gienic purposes. It would 

bo in the fitness of things if keeping in view the vah\c of forests 

and duration plantations, all attempts at impi’ovement in this 

direction Avero awarded with whole or part remissions of revenue. 

The groat wastage of valuable manure in cow dung cakes and 

other non-agricultural uses in itself justifies drastic legislation 

on the subject. But before penalising the burning of manure 

Avays must be found to replace it Avith cheap and abundant fuel 

ov'oryAvhcre. Oil and coke arc out of the question in the districts, 

the cost being prohibitwe. 'I’here must be some thing indigenous, 

strictly local that can to any e.xtent relieve the incssurc on manimial 

substances. 44ie dry stalks of harAmsted crops, the chopped off 

boughs of standing trees and forest clearings should provide 

material for as much of fuel as can be locally required ; and 

although people in the villages are not used to payi&g for their 

fuel, they will come in the coui*sc of time to realise the great 

difference in their moans once they take to heart the manuring of 

Ihcir fields Avith every thing in the village that can be turned to 

the purpose, fucidcntally it will clean the houses and cattle yards 

and enrich the soil to an extent thev have no idea of. But the 

' k 

manure thus to he utilised should not bs o.xposed to the sun and 
weather as it loses much of its strength by such a treatment. 
, The best thing as experimented on many farms is to conserve the 
daily .jup])lv in )ils dug .'.pccially for the purpose with narroAV 
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months and Hat l)ottomb. WJxen Hie land is (roatod with il, t-iiro. 
should be taken to plough the Hold the same day. so thiil it inav 
not lose any of its nemrishing properties. M’Ik' oHkm- manures 
advocated from time to time at the various experijneidal I'anns, 
such as synthetic chemical preparations, combined nilrogeii and 
phosphate or ammonium sulphate arc hardly worth considering 
since they will have to be purchased and cannot stand compari- 
son on other grounds too. 


One special reason for keeping and carofiilly fleveloping 
forests and grass land arounil a village or for that matter a group 
of villages is 1;ho humanitarian purpo.se of providing snfficionl 
pastures for the village cattle. In most villages and with most 
farmers grazing of cattle is not'seriously regarded ns a particular 
item of concern. They decide any thing on the spur of the 

a 

moment. In the rainy season, they seem to argue, the cattle 
may graze where they find gras.s, while they grow so much of 
‘ chari ' or ' karbi ’ that might last until ‘ bhoosa ’ comes in to 
feed them in the dry season. But on actual facts half of tho 
cattle are never fed out side the monsoons, moio than half-hclly- 
ful and quite a proportion of those dying in tho rlry season sink 
down for* sheer starvation. The draft cattle problem is one 
requiring tlie utmost care and circumspection on the part of 
those who want to uplift the village population becauso thoy 
constitute the preponderating source of power in India, Hteam 
or electricity has not jet been harnc.ssed to any but a negligible 
extent and bullocks and buffalo bulls will contimie to hold the 
field for a'long time to come. (Jenerally these animals are 
castrated diminutive weaklings hordly worth the fcxldnr that in 
wasted on them. A team of four or six of them duett lesH of 
pIouGhina 3 nd con^suine-s more of fo<lderthiin a piiir of well hred 
Hariar.a M HI -ar catlle. The/ tm- spiting, IVotu coiiiilry cown, 
famished ,i. 1 ii ‘.a cd, and the d<‘ i Hrahuiaui ludl i IcM at Itiige 
by pion*- Hindu': and ev.en these arc so spanicly dint riluiti'il to Uo' 
countiy ihnt iheie are over two hiindiid atid rii\lv cowft In iiyfy 
breeding bull ’tor the C, P, at least, 'J'lie isiltli* mirvey litki'll bv the 
U, P. 1 depaiiint'af Jfivt's the biHuwittg 


Vill.iKft 

(HUlc. 
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•figures in respect of the heads of live stock for the whole of the 
province: — 


Stocks 

1926 

1930 

Bulls 

... 26,5.56 

28,669 

Cows 

6.184,187 

6,232,622 

Bullocks 

10,197.640 

10,071,108 , 

Young Stock (calves) 

6,197,709 

6,678,746 

Male buffaloes 

784,044 

780,984 

Cow buffaloes 

4,072,332 

4,081,616 

Young Stock fbuf. calves) 

3,583,460 

3,690,093 


Thus leaving out the draft animals, the province has only 

28.669 bulls for 95,873 village#, or only one for about four 

villages. It is evident that the progeny of such over-strained 

( 

breeding can neither be good milkers, nor efficient draft-heads, 
and the pedigree will go on deteriorating with each succeeding 
cross. The multiplicity of bad cattle moreover, only ta.ves the 
resources of the cultivator in fodder and feeding %vhi]e strong 
and well bred animals would on the whole take less to maintain 
and do double the work. But the main difficulty is the way 
and the means to replace the existing stock with suitable breeds. 
The peasant would be ready enough to possess and rear good 
cattle but the sux^plv of such to the vast area contemplated is 
out of question by the direct process nor does the purchasing 
power of the tenants give much to hope in this regard. Cattle 
breeding as a commercial enterprise has not been tried so far 
with any prospect of a brisk and profitable business and sihee 
the disposal of home bred heifers presents its own difficulties 
and the cheapest is still thought the best transaction, there seems 
no real opportunity for the development of an improved cattle 
trade. The l)ep.artment of Agriculture has taken up extensive 
breeding only recently and the amount of work hitherto carried 
out gives rise to hopes that they woul(J popularise the importa- 
tion of such foreign stud animals as the Hissar, the Montgomery 
and the Sind breeds. The annual issue of specifeien bulls from 
the Madhurikund farm has beeh as follows : — 



A Hissar breeding hull. 
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1922-23 

... 19 

1923-24 

... 48 

1924-25 

... 46 

1925-26 

... 90 

1926-27 

196 

1927-28 

... 468 

1928-29 

... 647 

1929-30 

... 347 

1930-31 

... 612 

With the gradual increa.se in the number of high 

bred bulls 


the old Brahmani breeders must be correspondingly eliminated 
either by castration or sale to the butcher, so that there mas' 
not be fui*ther intermixture with lower blood. The experimental 
farm scheme should be expanded into demonstration or even dis- 
tribution farpis in each district, and the Veterinary department 
might examine the feasibility of allotting particular areas for the 
purpose and the people shoi^^frt co-operatively undertake to improve 
the quality and bring down the number’s of their farm cattle. 
There is still a gr^at deal of prejudice in favour of bulls set at 
large through pious motives. These should cei’toinly not be 
breeder’s left out for piety's sake; tliey should be left out alto- 
gether. It is no good piet}' continuing to employ them one way 
or the other. Then they should bo taught easy and practicable 
devices to preseiwe fodder for their animals. Chari, karbi and 
even the monsoon grasses might be profitably kept in silage 
pits which help to retain the juice and the nourishing properties 
of the preserve. The cheap recipes tested and verified at the 
fa^s such' for example as goldnil, oxide of iron, lime, salt and 
sulphur might be distributed free of charge just like quinine and 
cinchona pills. Once awai’e of the improvement they bring in 
the general health of the cattle, it may be hoped that the culti- 
vatora will come to use them permanently. , 


Closely related to the ’Subject of draft cattle and subservient 
to it is the all important problem of agricultural implements. 
It is a matter -of no small wonder that despite the great strides 
taken by India in the utalisati«n of modern inventions and" 


Agricultural 

Implements 
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labotii’ saving devices the old patriarchal single farrow plough 
still reigns supreme in the country side. People may be told 
lots about the efficacy and convenience of modern tractors — 
Meston ploughs and other patent inventions ; they may be 
treated to demonstrations of high power pumj)ings, rice-hullers, 
oil mills, winnowers, chaff cutters and what not : —but each 
audience takes it to be meant for others besides themselves. 
They have so many hinderances and sxtjecial circumstances 
attending that they are finally left to decide against any 
innovations. Their small holdings neither require nor can afford 
costly apparatus while on their part they are not pressed for 
time, themselves or their cattle and what they have to cultivate 
and raise is easily enough done by the old methods ; no extra 
energy or intelligence is needed to pit against odds that are 
sufficiently tractable as they are. 

But the cost of modern imirlements is as nothing to what 
they lose by poor crops and having to be engaged for themselves 
and employ labour at a time of the year when every bod^’^ wants 
bis task to be speeded up; when for example water can not be 
carried from the low-ljdng or far off water holes to isolated fields: 
when the old oil crusher can not cope with the work it has to 
perform or when all time is taken uj) in choi>x)ing Karbi for the 
cattle. In all such cases the presence of machinery is hailed with 
relief and such departmental help as is extended for demonstra- 
tion is availed of with enthusiasm. But the object undciiying 
these experimental measures is the popularisation and gradual 
adoption of all those implements that have been tested in foreign 
countries and on government farms and found to satisfy all 
the existing conditions. Deep tractors, machine driven ploughs 
and other modern implements are speciallj' suited to big and 
compact plots where the work is sufficientlj' heavy to justify the 
intervention of machinery. 

The Agriculture Department has done something to popu- 
larise scientific implements and the figures given below illustrate 
the work of two years namely 1928-29 and 1930-31'- They show 
V. slight improvement in the dena.nd for modern agricultural 
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implementa. It must be admitted tbat the progress has been 
very slow. The reason for such backwardness is obvious. 
As I have stated above the innate conservatism, lack of 
demonstration agencies and paucity of funds are the chief 
factors that have hindered improvement in this direction. A 
number of districts have organised agricultural exhibitions 
from time to time. In Akbarpur Tahsil, District Fyzabad, T 
personally supervised two such agricultural exhibitions and the 
people undoubtedly appreciated the utility of improved 
implements. But they were slow to purchase them for two 
reasons. Firstly, they wanted some zamindar to use the 
implements for a certain period first, so that they might be able 
to examine the advantages and secondly they complained that 
they had no funds. When demonstrations were organised and 
a loan arrang%d the demand naturally increased. 

The following tables ^as supplied by the agricultural 
department for two conslSSutive years denote the attempts of 
government to popularise modem machinery among the rural 
classes, but so far, it must be admitted, it is the bi gg er zamin- 
dar alone who has cared to avail himself of it. 



Figures shovnng the distribution of implements and manures during 1928-29. 
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Distribution of implements nnd manures during 1930-31. 
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Consolida- 
ted holdings.' 


Consolidated holdinjjs with individual farmei's or co-oper- 
ative farming is essential to bring the improved implements 
into full play. The advantage and. economy of tube 

bores or J^ersian wheels can not be sufficiently stressed 
considering the precarious water supply of kutcha mud wells 
or the frequent droughts in manj- parts of the country. 
Important as the extension of cultivated area through reclaiming 
waste lands certainly is in the present state of increas- 
ing population, it must not be forgotten that intensive and 
efficient farming which would redouble the quantity of produce 
is far moi’e conducive to agricultural prosperity. The sorest 
point in the agricultural situation in this country as brought out 
by comparative tigures is the remarkably low yield per acre of 
the land under crops. While it is some thing like 16 mds. in 
England, 13 in Australia 9 in ilussia and Egj'pt, it is only 6^/4 
in India. The soil is certainly not to blame. It is as fertile 
and leguminous as any where else ; n <' are the seasonal changes 
oppressive : the^’ are quite regular out here. The defect how- 
ever is inherent in the system and lack of knowledge on the 
part of the cultivator. The principle accessories to good agri- 
culture as dealt with above, if properly utilised are sure to 
create conditions that would be beyond recognition in a few 
years. Together with these certain other rules now common 
knowledge, which are disseminated from time to time 
by the experimental farms and agricultural departments, should 
also be brought in constant practice. The rotation of crops for 
example, the sowing of wheat after a full term crop of sugar 
cane, the alternation given to oilseeds with barley and gram, the 
frequent insertion of vegetables rich in nitrogen such as 
cabbages, carrots and reddish etc., in food grain fields and 
many other alternatives automatically provide respite and 
nourishment to the soil. Then the various undesirable 
parasites might be attacked with the help of suggestions from 
expert bodies. JRats, hedgehogs, locusts and the different cater- 
pillars could bo eliminated by co-operative action amplified by 
government placing public facilities at their disposal. Similarly 
fields and holdings must be fenced, barwired or otherwise 
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protected against the intrusion of -vrild animals and where • 
the latter are more ravageous the farmers might be supplied 
with mu»zle guns to kill or scare them away. 

A verv important factor in improving the quality ’ as well Good seeds, 
as quantity of agricultural produce is the problem of good seed 
for sowina;. The indigenous corn and other soil turn over is 
liable through local influences to deteriorate or lose some of its 
embryo value; while specialised soils grow the best possible seed 
com wliich if adopted to climatic and other conditions are most 
likely to multiply the quantity and greatlv improve the quality 
of the produce.* But generally speaking the cultivator is not 
quite sure of the superiority of foreign seed in the particular 
circumstances of his tillage or Ife is too much within grips of 
the \oca\ seed merchant who advances 7 ub inierior seed ou the 
promise of harvest season ; so that the hard pressed tenant 
flnds it more convenient borrow from the grain merchant 
who it is plain keeps for'sale only the cheapest material to reap 
as much profit out of the transaction as possible. But the 
agricultural department too has come forward with seed distri- 
bution on a commercial basis and many well ktiqwn varieties 
are within reach of the cultivator although these ere naturally 
more expensive than the grain merchants’ peed corn which as a 
fqrtfier attraction may also be had on credit. > 

The following figures indicate the extent to which the 
government undertook to distribute improved seeds during the 
years- 1928-29 and 1930-31. 
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Distribution nf improved seeds in the United Provinces daring 
, the year 1928 - 29 , 
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Wheat 


31,134 


3,398 

6,190 

17,184 

34 
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Distribution of improved seeds in the United Piovmces, 
durinq the year IP 30-31, 
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Electric 

Power. 


A pomparison of the years 1928-29 and 1930-31 shows an 
enormous incrtftise in the use of better seeds among the agri- 
culturists. The incretisp in the demand of wlieat, sugarcane 
and rice has more than doubled. In the Akberpur TahsLl of 
lY^s-bs-d District, as a result of two successive agricultural 
exhibitions the demand for Coimbatore cane tt’er.t up by 00 
percent. The old L’nkh is being given up and in regular, 
consolidated faimings it has become non-extanl. 

In 1930-31 there has been an increase in almost every 
crop and the tendency shows manifest signs of expansion. 
But there is no regular improved seed business in the villages 
although it promises fair returns. The bania, who caters for 
this, is not very irarticular about getting the be.st material for sale 
and of course the depaidment cannot reach everywhere. It seems 
better under the circumstances that Departmental officers might 
issue licences to dealers after sntisfyiiig themselves that they put 
the right kind of things for sale. The juost popular and highly 
recommended' seeds hitlieiio supjdied are the Pusa wheat 
varieties. — A and B, the Egyptian long staple cotton seed, the 
Coimbatore cane Xo. 213 and many varieties of improved 
grain. 

Electric power has laterly been supplied to various districts 
in the west and the charges per unit for industrial purposes 
made studiedly low so that the cultivators may come to see the 
advantage of employing this new factor at their farais and in 
their homes. So manj’ things can be done effectively and well and 
in a very short time too with moderate intelligence; while special 
machines for every purpose could be installed in each village 
cither by co-operative payment or on easy instalment system and 
the land owner or a prominent tenant who operates them might 
collect small charges from the users. ^ The time that will be 
spared as a result of machine aid should be carefully husbanded 
and spent on supplementary cottage industries such as weaving, 
basket-making, knitting, poultry farming, carpentering and a 
score of other practicable callings. The introduction of electric 
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power in tlie villages of Europe lias revolutionised conditions ’ 
thei'e and they are becoming more and more urban minded. 
They grow and mantifacturc on their own accord and have 
sprung good business locally. 


The problem of supplementing village incomes by means of 
simple indoor industries has been taking up attention for some 
'time now, and both copious and varied have been the suggestions 
put forward on this behalf. But the villagers’ wants should be 
multiplied in the first place to provide a ready mai’kct for their 
own craft ; for although poultry produce, inoonj string, honey, 
ropes and nettings etc., manage to get some sort of a sale in the 
cities, the individual turn over can never be so great as to 
defray transport and other charges or compete on equal terms 
with imported substitutes. Local consumption moreover, will 
give impetus to cross country trade and improvement in the 
qualitj' of produce. The idea should be all along to produce for 
themselves all that the;\' ...tfuirc for ordinary use. 

Most of the industries apart from poultry farming and bee- 

) 

hiving require a certain amount of skill which, with village 
traditions, is proverbially late in coming. The second question is 
the capital ^o be laid on and the initiative to embark upon new 
experiments. As things are at present the villager has not got 
sufficient means to invest on his own paternal calling and 
improve it. How can he be brought to purchase accessories for 
your experimentation with his capacities ? The panaoia as 
has been shown elsewhere of all village evils is co-operation 
vigorously assisted by public aid. Co-operation will provide the 
money and initiate new schemes, bear the risks, cover the losses 
and do all the necessary pioneering in the business. 

A vast majority of farmers can never bring themselves to 
keep and rear ducks, hens and turkics. Theoe are dirtj’ animals 
with them and their homes, get jrolluted with their breath. So 
they don’t countenance poulti’y farming on any terms. Bee- 
hiving is very little improved in India and promises excellent 
chances to the peasantry. Goat and sheep rearing is not essen- 
tially an industry and in one way or other is carried pn all over 


Cottage 

industries. 
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The ultimate 
problem 


the country. The number of tlicso animals according to the 
two foregoing, ([uim^uonnial surveys in the United Provinces 
was as following : — ■ 

1930 1925 

Sheeli. 2,230,887 2,153,074 

Goats. 6.663,003 7.473,411 

These iirc roared jntw’e foi tlic meat market than any regard 
for tlicir wool which for the matter of that is not fit for foreien 
trade. Local spinning and weaving is carried on in places like 
Mnzatfarnagar and Baiaut. but it is not important and also 
does not encourage indigenous wool. The Goats and sheep, 
however, as meat can absorb more men and promise better 
returns if facilities could be provided for their cheaper transit 
to such cities as Calcutta. Bomba/ and Delhi. The demand for 
these animals increases in certain seasons and particularly at the 
occasion of the Muslim festival of IduK Zuha. The railw’ay rates 
at such periods could very protitablvjj'f' lowered to give zest to 
meat trade and through it to local • ■'anug. 

Fishing as a profession is not r-.mlar in the L’. P. since it 
has no sea board and there are ti-aditions connected with 
fisheries. Some classes such as Mallah, Kahar, and Kewat do 
it as a side profession and dispose the fish locally. Since the 
orthodox Hindus have an aversion to it as an article of diet there 
is no great demand cither. But latdy with the acceleration of 
parcel traffic and better methods of refrigeration, fresh water 
fish has been exported to Calcutta in larger quantities. 

On the whole then it comes to a question of bending mother 
nature to respond to your call, of propitiating her in the Best 
known ways. It rests entirely withjhuman initiative and effort 
whether the response ultimatelj' forth-coming is effulgent and 
copious. The eximriencc gained in the past and by other peoples 
should point the waj- in whicli efforts should be directed. 
Scientific inventions and modern implements arc calculated to 
force the pace or degree of nature's gifts. The resources of the 
earth are unbounded. Wc have only to adjust our actions to the 
conditions as they develop. The tenant wi^h his narrow 
environs and limited outlook ' ckn not be expected to take in 



all that is involved and all that is requii'od; ho should therefore . 
be prepared to listen to oounsel. which fortunately for him is 
gratis, and try to mould his circumstances to fit in with 'the 
expert guidance provided primarily for him. The agency through 
which this is to bo imparted will naturally have to take some 
such shape as a co-operative union ‘ Punchayat ’ or social club 
3 which must put self help and uplift of members above eveiy 
thing in their programme. The nuclei of such organisations 
already' exist in many forms in most villages. The question is 
merely of their development on right lines so that the resulting 
pi'ogrcss and [irosperity might induce all and sundry to unite for 
the common good. 

Disposn.1 of Crop>-i ^Tnrkelihg and Trade. 

Tho old ideal in India for times immemorial in regard to 
harvested crops has been to stoi’e the produce in mud garners 
built specially for the pui'po^e after paying with it ( in kind ) 
tlie reaping and other 'Charges and meeting tho demands of 
charity which are as indispensable. This was regulated with a 

I 

belief tliat diet constituted the firat and the main head on 
domestic exiienditiire, while the otlier and more ‘ casual ’ 
nccesssities were to be mot by chance incomes, wages, sale of 
cattle produce and the like. With the filteration of bettor 
standards of life into the village community and the growing of 
wants, money has come more definitely in demand and the 
produce is no longer kept exclusively for family- consumption. 
Moreover it is found more economical to purchase for homo use 
inferior kinds of corn with the proceeds of their own produce 
sold at the best price possible. There may be many factors 
governing tho endurance of individual cultivators in waiting 
for the best ‘-.Tps ucriod of tho season. The zemindars’ rent 
or the government levenuo may bo overjiuc, the pressure of 
domestic necessities may be too great, the succeeding crop may 
require immediate financing or the creditors may be over 
vociferous : in all of which cases the cultivator is constrained 
to do away with his produce to the local grain merchant at anv 
price available. Jnp.xpei'icnccd 'and unaware of the Tlazar cant 
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.the poor villager is easily imposed upon by glib-tongued ‘ banian ' 
and market brokers who induce him to part with his wares for 
much less than he might have got if he had intelligently 
transacted business. 


Small 

producer’s 

pliijht. 


Unsteady 

M.itket. 


The farmers are for the most part unaware of the intricacies 
of business anti the small producer in particular has not the time 
nor the inclination to go about from place to place in search of 
a good market. Much of the vegetable produce and other non- 
storable material such as milk, butter, fruits etc. is locally 
disposed of at ridiculous rates where towns are too far off to 
proctire a good market. This discourages the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables in the districts and only marketable crops 
arc raised which can be transported on country carts and mules 
to the nearest railway .station or the district centre. Ordinar}' 
weekly or bi-woekly markets are hold in the bigger villages that 
serve for an area of six to twelve srpi^'e miles. Local purchasers 
and those from the neighbouring villages buy much on their own 
terms such commodities as the various corns, oil seeds, coarse 
unpurified sugar ( Our), tobacco, and any other special 
product of the locality. The fanners themselves take it as 
more convenient (o dispose of their commodities in this way 
than taking the trouble of packing and transporting them 
all the way to the city mai’kct place. Besides the com- 
modity for sale with individual dealer's is moi’c often than 
not too small in ([uantity to allow for carting and similar 
charges to the town and the villager feels rather nervous over 
transacting business at a strange place so that for one reason or 
another the small holders produce gets its marketing in or 
about the village of its origin where it is least likely to command 
a favourable price. 

The bazar in India more specially in rural areas is a very 
unsteady thing, d’hcrc is no knowing how or wlion the demand 
for any particular commodity may go up or slack to make it 
reasonably certain for the peasant to transact a good bargain. 
He carries his produce to the market more or less unsuspecting of 
the fate in store of it and since earrjdng back involves additional 
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expenditui’e and a lot of trouble he deems it convenient and even 
profitable to soil it for what he can get. Too often it is the 
‘bania’ or a town agent who is the gainer in all such transactions. 
There can of course be no question jnsl at present of a weekl5’ 
or periodical market report being supplied to villagers. The 
peasant, even if he could be made to understand, will not be 
iprepared to act upon it. lie has no faith in advice not specially 
meant for him. Hesides individual farmers acting upon scientific 
information culled from periodical publications is a too distant 
ideal in the pi'esent state of literacy in India. The onlv feasible 
scheme in this ^ regai-d is tlie one advocated by the Linlithgow 
Commission Rej)ort on the lines of a central marketin.g board 
and affiliated ba/air committees or purchase and sale societies 
worked co-opcrativelv as at place.s in Bombay and the J’un,iab. 

I'he village producers may l)e encouraged to rely for the 

disposal of their ci'ops u])on bodies co-opted by themselves 

whose e.xolusive functions must be to find markets, arrange for 

transport, transact all kinds of business and keep in touch with 
> 

government deiiaiiments and conunereial banks. These may in 
time become specialised concerns employing well informed 
functionaries who will see that the members’ produce gets the 
best selling possible as soon as and wherever the.v deem advis- 
able. Individual cultivators under such a dispensation will be 
freed from the anxiety to do their own marketing and enter 
into an unhealthy competition with their fellows. But this 
presupposes the existence of mutiial trust and the securing of 
the society bv government against breach of trust both within 
the organisation and without. Some such arrangement is 
desirable at least for the time being in view of the fact that the 
average cultivator is a simple and ignorant person who can not 
overcome unaided the intricacies of business transactions. 
Moreover the niai'kcts. as at jn’esent constituted or set by conven- 
tion, are scarcely calculated to inspire confidence in the parties 

concerned. T’here are no rules or regulations governing the 
• * • 
conduct of business in the bazars and every body is intent upon 

securing the utmost profit by a'ny means. There are freqnent 


liazar 

Committees^ 

their 

functions. 
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Transport 

facilities. 


'broils and rows and what is worse no body is foi+licoming 
who could settle the affair amicably between the contenders. 
Authorised weigh -bridges are not known anywhere and there is 
a bewildering divergence in weights and measures that is 
unfairly taken advantage of by trade agents and others. 
Reforms in respect of market conventions and the establish- 
ment of uniform weights throughout India are now overdue " 
and motions have been standing in manj’’ legislatures to bring 
them to effect, but local practice has defied till now all attempts 
in this direction. The unrelenting old bania has still a vast 
say in all matters pertaining to the disposal oI agricultural 
produce and while no bodv can contest his right to initiate 
bargains with any number of ng^dy peasant sellers, he ought 
not to be allowed to dominate them unfairly or take advantage 
of his exclusive position in tinv other wav. With this end in 
view it is desirable that bazar committees be established every 
where with powers to adjudicate uponkminor issues and regulate 
local conventions. It should also be within their provinop to 
provide for such facilities as the ar> . igenienb of stalls, weigh- 
bridges, transport etc., which are . > ureseut the concern of no 
body and people do rvhat they think best at the spur of the 
moment. These may be financed from the proceeds of a 
common ■loll to be collected on every market turn, if organised 
on these lines the bazar will soon cease to bo a dread for tlie 
unwary and a field of profiteering for the crook. 

Railways and motor transport have much spurred trade in 
recent times and specialised cultivation zones are a feature 'of 
this development. Hut inspite of the 56,500 miles of railways 
and twice as much of trunk roads, the bulk of country communi- 
cations is still restricted to uiimetalled and hridgeless cart tracks 
which are of little service in the I'ainy season, so that much of 
the produce in out of the w'ay arep.s is deprived of profitable 
marketing and since local consumption can never be sufficiently 
heavy the tendency in such places is to produce for non-commer- 
cial purposes and there is no inducement to grow quality crops. 
The yield is restricted and aften ' ])oor. nor for want of easy 
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access can improvement propaganda find its way upto them 
and the area remains backward for all intcjits and purposes. 
Then there are certain economic assets in the place that are 
no value if not exported, such for example as hides- and skins, 
fiorns and hoofs, bones, forest produce and the like. These 
are excellent sources of supplementing income, jmt for want 
of proper communications thej' are left unheeded or bring no 
returns worth the name. 


Foreign trade gives the fillip to mass production, improve- 
ment of quality and curtailment of coat. Production 
can be carried to its full length if ilie demand forthcoming is 
sufficiently regular and effu^ent. This depends upon the 
quality and cheapness of the wares put for sale. Sentiments do 
not play ^>n economics. If your rates are the cheapest at 
destination, if youi goods ^ive the fuUesL satisfaction and what 
is more if they are widely known to possess those qualities you 
are sure to capture the markets whatever else is there to 
subvert j'our cauae. Therefore the fullest stress is naturally laid 
upon making the produce as irresistible in quality as possible, at 
the same time not going up in price. The first factor is local and 
personal; as much of diligence and care are invested in the 
process of production it would give surer results; so they say in 
an Indian proverb. ‘ The more the sugar the sweeter’. But the 
other factor is not wholly within individual control. Apart from 
the existence of prohibitive tariffs (on non-agricultural produce), 
.^•in different de^stination countries, the heads of cost in the land of 
origin govern to a large extent the ultimate level of prices that a 
' commodity can be set at. The most important of these heads 
and bestriding others is the transport charges upto the wharfs. 
Railway freights constitute the heaviest single head that tells 
most in a country of distances like India and up country places 
such as those in the United Provinces suffer under a permanent 
disadvantage so far as export trade is concerned. Special 
concession ratM have been conceded by the Railway administra- 
tion to and from such inland trade centres as Delhi and' 
Oawnpore, but it is still too hard for this pi’ovince ^to'v^e op 


Export 

trade. 
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Trade 

Legations. 


Value of 
statistics. 


'any terms with Sindh niid the Lower Punjab in wheat trade, 
with Boniba5’ 'and the Deccan in cotton fibre, or with Bengal 
and Burma in the ^export of rice. And this is with regard to 
places within easy reach of the railwa3"s while the plight of 
those others that are far flung and have to engage carts and 
camels upto the nearest railroad station can best be imagined. 
Thus it seems necessaiy that a thorough oveihaiiling of railway ' 
rates be carried out with a view to removing the more glaring 
instances of transit discropanev between the various agricultural 
regions of India. And at the same time a comprehensive 
scheme of constructions in feeder lines and country roads might 
be taken up by the Railway administration conjointly with the 
local boards so as to provide with^ a reasonable length of time a 
net work of effocti%'e communications. The polic3’ should be so 
far as possible to avoid chances of competition botween rails and 
roads. They' should rathex be supplementing each other’s work 
than dividing it, 

Since so much depends upon a constant and recurring 
demand of India’s agi-icultural products it is inor‘easiugl3' plain that 
High Commissioners and Trade Legations be installed in as raan3' 
foreign lands as could be induced to purchase from India. A vigo- 
rous and intelligent propaganda must be kept up and reciprocit3' 
allowed where necessary. Industrial exhibitions should be 
organised in India xvith cojjious propagandist literature and 
those in foreign countries attended with a view to seai’ching 
avenues for increased trade relations with them. The economic 
resources of India are fairly vast : they have not been worked 
properl3' ; foreign trade will supply the initiative and the desii’e 
to excel. In this connection the decisions ai-rived at by the 
Ottawa Oonfei’enco will bo awaited with inteie.st. 

The value of correct statistics in all modern business is 
undisputed. Ro part of the svoild is any longer isolated or out 
of reach. ’Ihc distance factor has been almost eliminated, so 

V 

that the problems of production, demand and capacity to consume 
are conaidc’’cd as a whole and an intelligent business must take 
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Stock at' those tacts in detennining tJio extent of its own activity. • 

■ Thus the production of cotton for instance, i.s* regulated by 
computing the surplus stocks in hand of past years together 
with the standing crop areas in producing countries like? United 
States, Egypt, India and China. Then the extent of bale con- 
sumption in the different manufacturing countries and the 
"average turnover is compared. So that allowing for unknown 
factors a rough idea is formed of the future requirements, 
which helps to forecast the prospects of trade in the coming 
year. The collection of such important data is a momentous 
development ii\ modern mothods of industry and is calculated to 
eliminate the element of chance from all commercial production. 
Nations, individual firms and g^'ower-s regulate their production 
in the light of information thus gained. There are regular utate 
departments-' in all modern counti'ics that maintain such records 
and issue them from time to time for public information. In an 
agricultural country like India a knowledge of such statistics 
is invaluable and should be utiliised by cultivators and business 
men alike, so that' there may arise no occasion for dumping 
surplus produce in homo markets or abroad. 

. The crop and weather I’eports, market prices and such other 
economic data as the government i.s able to publish weekly or at 
intervals is availed of only by the English knowing public. 
The vernacular press and the agricultural producer in general 
has no idea as to the conditions prevailing in his own country or 
abroad: aad.alth ouu'h it is doubtful at this stage what use he 
cap make of such information, the digests and summaries in 
proper local sotting, will in the course of time help them, to 
take a broader vieAV of their business. 

To sum up the disposal of produce is the culminating and 
also the most iinpoi’tant stage in every industry, since getting 
the best price over it is , ultimately the end of all business 
enterprise. It is no longer an easj' matter considering the wide 
range of choice^pi ovided to the purchaser. The Indian vilMge 
producer on the other hapd with his limited knowledge and « 
Vorse method, s is very ill-c'quipj^ied to make the b^t^of his 
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•labour and privations. Much of what he ought to have got 
is invariably retained by the middle man, who therefore is an 
inordinate growth, howsoever indispensable his position might 

e 

be deemed in the body politic. Barring the cultivator’s own 
efforts in the matter, local bodies or the department itself should 
come forward to his rescue. It is necessary that bazar regulations 
be imposed and a provincial marketing boarfl be set up with 
affiliated market committees evorj’where : communications should 
bo improved and inter provincial trade given impetus to by 
cheapening railway freights. And there should be as few links 
between the consumer and producer as possible. ,This wiU. in 
each case depend upon a wider knowledge and better grasp of 
the situation on the part of the village producer. 
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HOW THE PROBLEM CAN BE 
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Conclusion. 

The British connection with India of over a century 
together with the inevitable diffusion of Western thoughts, and 
theories of social relations concomittant upon the commercial 
Bontact with other nations has brought about a complete change 
of perspective in the intelligentia of this conntiy. Within the 
latter term are included all those classes or sections of the com- 
munity that by virtue of modern education, wealth and social 

e 

status must form tlio oligarchy or governing class in any 
constitution that may be evolved for India. This fringe of 
population has grown in ideas p,nd political capacity out of all 
proportions to the seething millions in the country that are 
working day 'and night to propitiate the mother soil to 3'ield the 
common bread. It is the intelligentia • that demands the right 
of self government or rather the governance of the masses whose 
interests it claims to represent and for whose good it is 
ostensibly’ agitating. But it will come only to a change of yokes 
for all practical purposes unless the very masses are brought 
to a position where they can determine for themselves. Demo- 
cracy’ connotes self determination for the largest number. They’ 
must be able to influence those who have the direction of affairs 
in their hands. They’ must know their interests, their power 
and how to wield it. This ennnst be achieved so long as the 
struggle for existence takes up all their time and energy’, all their 
thought and initiative, all the best qualities of endurance and 
fortitude they possess, to force out a bare living. And since 
the justifleation for all self-governing institutions is the moral 
advancement and material prosperity’ of the constituent units, 
it goes without saving that the first and foremost care should 
be devolved upon the casing of that strliggle, the improving 
of agriculturists' lot in gerieral. Once brought to the surface there 
is reason to believe that the inherent good sense of the villager 
will rise up tC^he necessity and produce sufficient consciousness 
to defend his intei’csts against ,ao\’ odds. 


Self-gov- 
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The . Xo’w the problem io the villages is twofold. Fir'-'tlj' the 

the villages, amplification and extension of the existing economic resources, 
arid secondly uplift. Precedence cannot be given in the strict 
sense of the word to any one of these in the order of aspiring 
and working for them. Each ought to react upon and supplement 
the other. Without a sound economic standing there can come 
no improvement in the standards of living and thinking, noL 
for want of proper enlightenment and vocational knowledge can 
they succeed in getting over their present difficulties and ensuring 
fair returns to their labour. Then again without adequate help 
both monetary and advisory they cannot stand .upon their own 
legs, while in over stimulating and constant rescuing there is 
always the danger of making them too dependent, helpless and 
irresponsible. 

All the same their important position in the ge icral social 
structure, their forming the backbone of all economic life in the 
country makes it incumbent upon any order o. things to give 
them the first consideration. The}* cannot be left behind in an 
attempt to forestall autonomy and Western ideals. Eather would 
they drag down the immoderate climbers by .slieer weight of 
numbers. It would be much wiser to go slow than to be 
constantly pulled back. If the ordinary methods to improve their 
lot fail, others ami yet others should be devised, tested and 
administered unceasingly. A regular campaign extending say 
to two generations should he set in motion, all avenues explored, 
all crucial points attacked and the entire force of national 
organisations brought to bear upon this most momentous of 
problems. 

First of all, with this end in view, a desire, a will to be 
improve. better should go forth among the masses: so that whatever 
they arc made to do is done with a good heart and is prompted 
from within; for nothing that has an appearance of au imposed 
duty has any chance of impressing them. The vulnerable 
sides of his character should be aj)proached and the traditional 
prejudices might be appealed to. He is religious-minded; — ho 
ought to be told that the gods favour only those who do good to 
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other^ynd themselves by helping themselves in this life — real . 
and earnest. Or if he has hero-worship as a trait, the services 
of all the gi’eatest leatlers of the past and present be put before 
him in their most vivid colouring to carry conviction and exhort 
them to action. It is very necessary that the propagator should 
be of the same neighbourhood as the audience for he can pro- 
’pound his message the better in terms of local usage. The 
workers moreover, should be imbued with a spirit of service. 

They should do their part with an unfaltering zeal and courage, 
and must not be deterred by disappointments and rebuffs. It is 

I 

much more desirable in this connection that as many of the 
villagers themselves might turn to be the bearers of light as 
may be converted to the cult. JThe campaign should be launched 
either on the lines of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements 
as advocated recently by some anthoidties on the subject or with 
some more indigenous and inspiiung title, but putting before the 
same ideals and methods. Every boy or girl passing out of an 
educational institution must be pledged to devote at least a 
portion of his or hbr leisure to the service of their brethren. Ifo 
occasion, no social gathering should be let go without an appro- 
priate demonstration of the new method. Marriages, ceremonials, 
festivals, bazars and melas should provide venues for uplift 
propaganda. There is also much truth in the idea that modern 
spectacular devices should be utilised to show off the efficacy 
of new processes in agricultural practice accepted as most suited 
to the locality. Thus broad-casting and lantern slides, dramas 
and films, exhibitions and demonstration trains are likely to leave 
a lasting impression on the rural mind for novelty and fun if 
not for any more tangible reason. 

Such intensive and extensive propaganda is meant primarily Propaganda, 
for adult education, for those who have Lad no opportunity of 
learning the principles of good and useful life from books and 
pedagogues. But the basic value of all uplift movement must 
lie in the compnlsory primary education of boys and girls — more 
of gills than boys — on ’ well chosen lines. It is commonlyj 
regarded that bo^’s as the future bread earners s\u.’dd know 
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.more of the ■world and its ways than the girls who ha^'^ only 
to look after the homes, that homes are the natural schools for 
girls, and that the latter should learn only domestic duties to 
serve them well tvith their husbands. But the notion is based 
on a false conception of womanhood and its duties. Woman is 
first and last the mother of children whose earliest and most 
important impressions are collected in the mother’s lap and the 
period immediately following. Ignorant and superstitious 
mothers cannot but bring up unworthy children, morbid and 
soulless, the pride of nobody and a burden on society. Women 
set the pace to standards of life and reflect thq^ culture and 
enlightenment of a family. In uplifting the woman you uplift 
the community and freeing them from drudgery is tantamount 
to raising the entire calibre of life. So that in any scheme of 
rural reconstruction, the emancipation of women is the first 
requisite, and nothing should be allowed to stand in the way of 
female education. Tradition, social usage, mistaken sense of 
modesty, even religion, whatever hinders progress should be left 
out summarily and finally if a real beginning is to be made 
with lasting social reform. 

In this connection the scheme for village schools of Domestic 
Economy as outlined by Mr. Braynne of Gurgaon fame is worth 
recounting. Advocating the establishment of classes for training 
female workers he sa3's : — 

“ To remedy the appalling error of our present system and 
‘ to begin the work of training the women to fit them for their 
future life as wives and mothers the school of Domestic Economy 
has been evolved. The main function is to train teachers for 
‘ the boj's schools, but it also caters for the few girls schools we 
‘ have ; 


*■ I'hc Domestic school is reall.v a finishing school to teach 
' some of the things that a girl should know to make her homo, 
‘ husband and children comfortable. At present the education 
of girls is so deficient thatjit teaches them few of the things that 
‘ are usef-c in the home such as cooking, washing, ironing, 
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‘sewir^-, knitting, the care of children, fiitst aid etc. How is the. 
‘ mother to know how to discipline her family, if she has not 
‘ learnt it herself and been taught how to teach it i..”. 

The choice of subjects in the curriculum and the books 
prescribcfl should be such as to be the most conducive to making 
the girls fit wives and mothei-s in the spheres to which they 
belong. Apart from domestic duties and motherly cares they 
should be prepared to inculcate in their children the elementary 
principles of moral life, good manners, habits of industry and 
cleanliness. They should know sufficient of hygiene and patent 
medicines to serve them in their work a day life. They should 
know when and where to apply for help and how to eliminate 
chances of disease from the family. With wider knowledge and 
a more extended sphere of responsibility the petty prattlings and 
injurious ‘coin|)etition in ornaments’ will cease: and expenditure 
will run»more uniformly in Constructive channels. Boys will be 
given better training For life ; homes will be made cleaner, 
brighter and more comfortable, and it would be altogether a 
happier existence for all concerned. 

In the wake of female uplift will come better sanitation, 
lesser mortality and disease and greater prosperity; because clean 
villages imply abundant manure for the fanns and if there is 
any one factor that can improve beyond recognition the pi’o- 
ductivit}’ of land and Avhich will lake loss of money and labour, 
it is th(:^n whf(]j esome treatment of the soil with good strong 
liianure. Once the villagers imbibe a passion for cleanliness 
it is plain to see that the supply of manure cannot slack. Private 
pits for every house or group of houses, screened and sequestered 
away in a coinei’, will obviate the sufferance of a sweeper class, 
will keep manure in a good stale of prcseiwation, and provide 
excellent latcrinos for the people. Similarly village drains will 
be cleaned, damp corners closed and water holes filled up, so that 
the malaria menace will lose much of its sharp end : and yith 
people knowing the ordinaiw laws of health, it is not too much 
to hope that the scourge will ATHime be a thing of the past. 
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Then again clean houses, education, and respected )^omcn 
will usher in an era of good taste. The housing and aipparel. 
diet and recreations will be brought to a level more consonant 
with civilised stand&rds ; for knowing is aspiring and iviJling, and 
where there is a will there is a way. To afford the increased 
expenditure and better living they will have to devise and 
work, — to invent, and what is more they will be willing to^ 
shoulder the responsibility. Cottage industries such as hosiery, 
knitting, basket maldng, and many others will spring up to 
supplement the agricultural income. Of course the funds will 
be lacking at first and state aid as well as co-operative credit will 
have to be requisitioned to set them up at a fair footing ; but the 
greatest advantage gained will be the side-slinging of apathy 
and inertia, the application of a vast reserve of domestic talent 
to useful ends and last but not least infinitely quieter homes. 

The main work howbver of agriQulture and cognate problems 
is connected with wider issues and involves a country wide 
appreciation. It should be borne in mind that the value of 
instructions provided in primary and secondary schools, albiet 
on agricultural subjects, is seriously discounted by its necessarily 
being of the most general character. Book information, moreover, 
lacks the practical touch, and on the whole boys get better 
insight into t e profession by actually working with their elders 
on the farms. If they glide back into the old ways it is because 
the pervading infiuence they come across is much too strong for 
their impressionable age. Simultaneous instructions to boys in 
the schools and adults by means of occasional lectures, demons- 
trations and other forms of propaganda may be depended upon 
to introduce conditions that will in the long run place the agi’icul- 
tural profession on a stable and sound basis. 

The secret of success in all rural work lies in joint effort. 
The villagers have lived too long under artificial segregation 
each to each to know the value of co-operative self help. It is 
now high time to experiment with the reverse method. Poverty, 
the common foe, is at their doors and nothing but combined effort 
and sustai’;ocl energy will save the .«ituation. The utmost 
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rosouri,tes of goodwill, sympathy and service are to bo called forth 
in the course of their day to day life to let them escape the doom 
that is imminent. They should he prepared to exert themselvses 
and work out their own salvation as best»thoy can with the 
suggestions extended now and then by government departments. 
The spirit underlying ought to be self help, for it would be no 
(^redit to them if at .all they could bo propped up b5- outside help. 
The healthiest cure comes from within and since they will work on 
it themselves, they will know how to maintain it and improve upon 
it. The government and other organised assistance will have to 
be in the nature of general guidance or loans or ‘taqavi’ advances, 
or again expert advice and ’protection of the law. The transfor- 
mation of these facilities into tangible results will depend upon 
the enthusiasm and the spirit of service with which the workers 
will be imbued and the ideal of village advancement will be 
reached when every body in the village will act and think as a 
worker. >» 

Co-operation within villages is no new doctrine to be forced 
upon the people. \’he earliest organisation of the Indian village 
society was inherently based on mutual service. The village 
in ancient times was an entity complete in itself and the inhabit- 
ants managed their affairs for themselves on a division of labour 
system with individual responsibility on each member in a 
particular sphere. Ti'^hat is sought now is joint responsibility on 
all the membei's in every sphere of common problems ; so that 
everybod^^;.nTiiy come to have an interest in everything. It will 
broaden their outlook and make each member an all round 
enthusiast. With this end in view every head of a family should 
be induced, even compelled, to become a member of one or more 
co-operative societies and uplift unions. N^o doubt the initiative 
will have to come at first from government and district board 
functionaries and national organisations, but once the people 
learn' the advantages of mutual help, there will be no difficulty 
in continuing and pushing on the work. Funds will be gradqpilly 
available with the inculcation of habits of thrift and the know- 
ledge that any money invested in the common iigprovemenf 
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funds will yield better returns and give fuller satisfaetion^than if 
it is squandered away on show and quarrels and women’s fancies. 
Then a wise disposal of these things may bring about much 
towards the amelio’ation of their material resources. Persian 
wheels or tube wella may be installed at central places for the 
common irrigation of village farms or useful labour saving imple- 
ments may be purchased that might be lent to members on ^ 
rotation basis, the working e.^penses and depreciation charges 
being divided betwixt them. (’)r again village streets and drains 
could be cleaned and kept in repair, boj'S and girls educated or 
sent to town for training, pedigree bulls and cows purchased, 
experimental manure and seeds procured, and a thousand other 
schemes financed which cannot be afforded to or ventured upon 
by single farmers. 

Such mutual help societies should bo multiplied as fresh 
requirements come to the fore, A^mple advice, literature and 
guidance will always be ready at hand through the government 
departments aod even part time specialists could be had for the 
asking and a small payment. 


An idea of the extent to which the government have already- 
assisted collective or individual village enterprises may be 
formed by the various figures put up in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment annual reports. Some of the following may be instructive. 

Tithe Wells. 

bored in different districts with departmental-.- -oistanco. 


Total number of wells bored in 1928-29 1,416 

Do. do. do. 1929-30 1,643 

Successful borings „ 1,137 

Percentage of success „ 73.6 

Ifumber of feet bored „ 92,089 

Average cost to government per well Es. 94/-/- 

Oross cost per foot ' „ 4/4/- 

Average cost to owners including footage 

allowance to borers „ 206/-/- 


( Continued on the foof oj the next 'page) 
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Tljjis the government may be reckoned with to go in as far 
as possible with the villagers’ attempts to create oonditions that 
will bring in an ora of peace and prosperity to the cultivator. 


Statement showing the nature and area of assistance 
extended by way of demonstration during the year 1929-30. 


1 

Circle. 

as 

1 

Total 
previous | 
year acres' 

> 

Improved 

seed 

acres 

Green 

manuring 

acres 

Improved 

imple- 

ments 

acres 

Total. 

Central 

42,489 

30,2^8 

699 

3.926 

34,791 

Western 

118.305 

207,990 

2,060 

4,671 

214,627 

Eastern ^ 

41,309 I 

26.312 

1 871 

10,636 

37,819 

If. Eastern 

6,409 

11,946 

19 

209 

12.173 

Eohilkhand 

30,866 

1 i0,168 

• ••• 

8,442 

48,600 

Bundelkliand 

22,716 

12,603 

1 

8 

2,329 

14,940 

Total 

271,182 

1 

329,276 

3,603 

30,111 

362,960 


This has progressed since 1924 in the following order. 


Area brought under improved cultivation. 


1924 


1926 : 

1927 

1 

1 

1928 ' 

1629 

1930 

&6,910 

79,218 

126,838 

122,126 

196,430 

271,182 

362,960 


The issue of green manures during the foregoing year 
has been:— 

1928- 29 18.796 mds. 

1929- 30 ' 31,619 


1924 

1925^ 

1926 1 

1927 

1 

2928 , 

1 

1929 

1990 

4,670. 

7,707. 

9,063: 

9,6§7. 

i A 

11,682. 

13,706. 

17,760.0 
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Let him only organise himself. Organisation spells pofvrer and 
efficiency. Gradations there are, and are bound to exist in 
society while the caste system is going to staj', but that need 
not take away from the value of co-operation. Common interests 
are similar to the Brahmin as well as to the Sudi'a and a plague 
epidemic will not spare either, nor does poverty make any dis- 
tinctions. Therefore people may help each other and still retaih 
the privileges of their ancestry, and who knows but that the 
spirit of co-operation may not in the end wipe out this phenome- 
nal evil. India has had too much of it already. Surely it is 
time to look the other way. • 

So that co-operation is going to bo the order of the day in 
coming years. There have sprung up in recent years many 
improvement societies under the aegis of the government. But 
their number is much too small considering the 48 millions of 
population and about a lakh of vill&ges. There is a great scope 
for their multiplication and they may be run on about such 
lines as : — 

1. Better farming and general agriculture. 

2. Dairying and cattle breeding. 

3. Better living and village improvement. 

4. Education and health. 

6- Cottage indnstides. 

6. Purchase and sale (marketing). 

7. Mortgage redemption. 

8. Co-operative credit. 

9. Social Reform etc. etc. 

Any man or woman could be a member of one or more of 
these societies in propoition as he oi* she can devote time and 
membership charges for the purpose. It should be made 
incumbent upon every member to take- a live interest in the work 
and influence non-members to take advantage of it. Then these 
societies should be co-ordinated to central onsi in district or 
tahsil centres, so that they may remain in touch witla the wider 
interests '-y the country and one may come to the others assist- 
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anco li'hen desirable. Weeklj- or bi-weekl)^ papers may be 
published from central places that should voice local opinion and 
put their needs before the public and government. These will 
do excellent jii’opaganda and relieve the monotony of village life. 
Another advantage of village societies lies in a q^uite different 
direction. These will form e.xccllont clubs for men and women, 
jvho may discuss village problems there or meet for social pur- 
poses. With the advance of literacy they ma}’ come to possess 
small libraiies oi' their own which are thought indispensable to 
modern life, and reading for recreation as well as for sober stud5' 
may soon come into fashion. 

So much for the co-operative effort which is indeed the 
pivot of all rural reconstruction seheme.s. But the problem 
cannot be tackled effectively unless the whole organisation of the 
state is bi’oiight in to make the rural ai’eas more productive and 
the rural population less destitute. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture maintains that, 

‘‘ If the inorti»r of centuries is to be overcome, it is essential 
^ that all the resources at the disposal of the state should be 
‘ brought to beat on the problem of rural uplift. What is 
‘ required is an organised and sustained effort by all those 
‘ departments whoso activities touch the lives and surroundings 
‘ of the rural populations. ” 

That efforts have been made in the past years and they are 
bearing^fv.’dt >no body will deny. The General Council of Agri- 
cultural R'escarcli and the corresponding bodies in each of the 
provinces have been doing valuable technical and advisory 
work since their inception following upon the Royal Commission’s 
report, and while it is too early to forecast any brilliant 
achievements, handicapped as they are by the world wide slump, 
they have entered upon it in the right sj)irit. R.xpenditure on 
the departments has been multiplied since the reforms, and 
research woi’k pushed on at all the centres. Yet the sum total of 
all these activities has not saved India from the recent debacle 
of trade and industrv,' ndr' the tenants’ sHdiig enmasse 
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to the non -cooper ator's call. The village.s are as clirty a^.'rt poor 
as ever and their moral and material position as dispiriting. 
Of- course the economic depression is more directly due to world 
causes than any thing inherent in the village system as such ; 
but the defects in the rural conditions as have been pointed out 
in the course of this treatise stand aggravated against the 
lurid colours of international industrial unrest. And the ryot 
with his poor antecedents is ccrtainlj' ill prepared for the impasse. 
All that the government can really do is to pmce the facilities of 
modern knowledge at his disposal. Credit is very scanty every 
where and financiers loath to back a dark horse. Therefore 
reconstruction on any wide scale is uot feasible just in the present 
circumstances. 

( 

Industrial development in more counti'ies than one has been 
taken up a? a national campaign to last three or five years as a 
tentative plan. Government in such ‘bases has taken the wheel of 
affairs in its own hands and cithei directs and controls indivi- 
dual enterprises or itself organises and works them. But this 
as a rule, is determined by the state of political institutions and 
civic consciousness in a people. In a serai-primitive society, 
specially if it is unwieldy, such a centralisation may be fraught 
with very real dangers. Nevertheless if individual provinces 
embark upon schemes raoduied to suit local conditions, it would 
carry a great deal of j>ublic support and would for aught else 
give a much needed impetus to trade and industry. 

C - 

Such emergency measures as are calculated to bring instant 
relief to the tenantry or stamp out long standing evils may safely 
be enteretl upon at this stage. The consolidation of holdings, 
for example, the penalising of the burning of manure, the 
afforestation of ravines and barren tracts etc. will encounter less 
opposition in the heat and flush of a bi^- drive than under ordinary 
conditions. Similarly cultivators may be encouraged to set apart 
the, weaker soils for growing grass and fodder and making 
pasture reserves, so that scarcity may not be felt on the score 
of cattle feeding. This could be done by remitting a certain 
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perccnlj^c of duos on the land so treated. Similarly horticulture 
‘and fruit-culture may be given zest to by cheapening fresh, 
fruit freights on the' railways and assessing gardens at lower 
than arable land. 

The government, however can do little in ensuring pros- 
perity and better living to the village community without a solid 
backing of public opinion in the country, the sympathy and 
active co-operation of those who think for the people. The hold 
of the upper classes and Ihe intelligentia over the masses is very 
coiisiderable as,, demonstrated by the recent political disturbances; 
and before embarking upon destructive courses of action which 
after all muz/.le the professional acti%'ities of the agricultural 
classes, it is meet that they should try the method of constructive 
co-operation dn a common endeavour to uplift the country’s lot. 
The advantages of modern education and scientific methods can 
be best reached out to the peasantry by young efficient men 
taking to the national industry and showing by their example 
and precept the •'uperiority of intelligent work. It has been 
found by actual emsus figures in Europe and America that 
Univer.sity men arc more successful in any sphere of work that 
thej’ chose to take up than laymen sprung from the bottom of 
the ladder. A knowledge of the prevailing conditions in the 
economic world together with a moderate grasp of the laws of 
nature invests any trade with an invaluable asset of foresight 
and common discretion. The acute unemployment in educated 
classes inoreover, makes it increasingly apparent that careers are 
to be explored and found more in the sphere of developing the 
country’s inherent resources than in catering for the administra- 
tion of the crowded departments of government or swelling the 
ranks of practising lawyers. 

The oui -turns of agricultural colleges and co-operative 
classes will much better "settle upon the land, improve its pro- 
ductivity and take the country-side with them by the silent 
unostentatious propaganda of facts. The spoken word has 
never that appeal to tile villager as has the ^^elocjuont 
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testimony of tangible results. And however rocalcitra/it, the 
villager has 'enough good sense to recognise the superiority 
of intellert and rrgulated talent. It would be much easier to 
i the. work of village uplift under the guidance and general 
dsion of these passed products of vocational institutions; 
^^^1t deserves cool planning how sufficient inducement can be 
7n in their way to let them take up the task. The strings 
-of funds handicaps cveirTmoveinent in the direction and 
Igo has certainly been reached when the whole expanse of 
public expenditure should he scoured to see if much more could 
be directed to this most crying of national needs. ^ 



The malady is extraordinary and chronic : therefore the 
remedy too must be drastic. It is no good doing things with 
half the heart and once it has been decided that the well beinsr 
of 76 per cent, of the population is the primary concern of any 
government, patriotic, imperial or eftherwise, there remains in 
fact little to choose between a forward earnest action and just 
procrastination. The chai ,es that are coming in the constitu- 
tion are likely to deflect a' ention for some time from the drama 
of rural life, but if they bring relief and hope to the peasant the 
delay will be endured with delight and gratitude. 
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CHAPTIdl X. 

THE AKBARPUR RURAL UPLIFT SCHEME. 

I have endeavoured in this chapter to give in the briefest 
outline my own attemijts in the Akbarpur Tahsil to translate my 
ideas into a working- shape. But the area being one of the 
backwaters of the province, and the tenants intensely conserva- 
tive, allowance must bo made foi their taking to innovations 
with some sort of a mental reservation. The doses must of 
necessity be restricted in the beginning and regulated according 
to the needs of the district. The greatest handicap to any 
improvement in the rural areas is the rank illiteracy of the 
masses, and since periodicals ai’jd weekly or bi-weekly papers are 
almost unknown the necessary propaganda has to be only 
vocal. I don’t think these limitations are confined to this 
district alone and as the nat;iire of difficulties encountered are 
every whore about such, any compaign in these provinces could 
be carried on with sinews that are not greatly divergent from 
those advocated hSre. 

My first care has been to make it as little imposed as 
possible. Of course at this stage the department officers 
cannot be dispensed with and whatever comes along naturally 
falls in the specific sijhore of one or the other of them, but by 
and by as the people learn the inotive.s propelling the govern- 
ment in their action, they may organise themselves to do without. 
As at ptc.ieT't <j'onstituted the executive of the Uplift Committee 
consists of ’at last one officer from each of the Government 
Improvement Departments functioning in the district. 
Thus a Co-operative Inspector, an Agriculture Department 
official, a Sanitary agent, and a possible Revenue officer are 
ex-officio members of the committee. Their work has boon in a 
way co-ordinalod and promises blighter lesnlts for the reason. 
The "crux of the position lies where the people cease to take it as 
an outside agency and come to realise the value of self help. 

So that the work has been diA’ided under two sub-heads, (1) 
General and (,2) Specialised. 
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General. 

I 

The TahsII of Akbarpur has been divided into six convenient 
centres where the, local jja^chajats have agreed to work as 
better living societies on co-operative lines. At the tahsil head- 
quailers the S. D. 0., the Tahsildar, the Veterinary Assistant, 
the District Medical Officer, an Agriculture Expert and five non- 
officials form a committee to supeiwise the work of the panchayats*^ 
and send instructions to them. 

The six panchayats are at 

1. Kataria Sammanpur, 

2. Khemapur, 

3. Bampur Chandideeh, 

4. Jalalpur Sehra, 

5. Bewana, and 

6. Lawayya. 

Each of these villages contains a school and its panchayat 
keeps the following things. 

1. Improvid ngvicnltural invplemenLK—- 

They are 

1. Meston'ploughs, 

2. Cane crushers, 

3. Chari crushers, 

4. Bicc huUers etc. 

The funds for pui'chasing them were raised locally and the 
Government Agricultural Department lent a few things. These" 
implements are really for demonstration purposes but any tenant 
living within the area allotted to the panchayat can borrow them 
without payment. It is intended that after a year or two when 
the people become used to it they shall be asked to pay some 
hii’e for borrowing the implements. The number of implements 
will also be increased. 

2. Improved Seeds’.-^ 

The pancha 5 'ats keep specimens 'of the best varieties 
and have l/e3n authoiised to send indents to the Government 
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s6ed depot. The lioi'rower shall retui’n the amount to the depot. » 
The pMchayat shall keep accounts which will he checked by 
touring and other officers on the spot. 

S. Lilerntm'e’.— 

The panchavats are provided with easj' bulletins and 
j)ooklets on the subject of better living, agriculture etc. Thes' 
also hold khatas and do as much propaganda work as 
possible. The expenses for publishing extra bulletins will be 
met with locally but such publication is not encouraged unless 
it» existence is urgently required. 

4. Medioine Chests '. — 

(1) hlumnu diseases. ‘ The District Medical Officer 
of Health is ever readv to supply boxes containing non-poisonous 

It 

medicines along with instructions at Rs. 4 per box. They are 
vei'y hatjjdy and have been iw great demand in Akbarpur Tahsil. 

(2) Cattle diseases: — I am just getting one medicine 
chest prepared to cure cattle diseases. The members of the local 
Better Living Society will subscribe to both these chests and will 
be given medicines free of charge. 

5. Funds',—’ 

The panchayats in theory keep a ceidiain amount 
allotted to them by the central panchayat. The money actually 
is kept at the tahsil in order to avoid bungling and dishone.st 
expendi'Jlii e. 

Whenever the panchayats are in need of money they 
will have to report to the tahsil for permission to accept donations 
and on receipt of sanction from the Central Committee might 
take subscriptions from^ local men. 

At the end of the year an agricultural exhibition is held for 
demonstrating improved methods and in order to encourage 
village idustrios, crafts etc. 

The main' idea is>o induce people to improved methods 
and to make them uplift-mihd'ed so that their taking up of 
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. specialised work later might become easier. Tliere can be no 
two opinions .on the subject that the villager is generally too 
slow to adopt scientific waj'S. He wants to see evei'^S'thing first 
and wait for the results. Once ho is convinced, he will follow 
you'blindly. For this propaganda and demonstration as out- 
lined above are very necessar3’. 

II, Specinhsed. 

The second item on the programme was to convert with 
the consent of the ssemindars, the existing agricultural farms into 
demonstration farms. I was able to induce the zemindar of 

I 

Yarki Fann to trv the modern methods of agricultnie and he has 
done it with wonderful success. The figures for hi.s farms ai’e 
also given in the appendix. Witli Yarki as centre and 18 villages 
all about it, 8 better living societies have boon formed. The 
Central Pancha^'at being at Yarki. the zeuiimlar is the dc facto 
sarpanch and the uplift work is don^ under hi.s supervision. The 
Masoda experiment is being tried at the places fSeo Appendix B). 

In effect the scheme embodies two Ff'atures (1) general, 
which covers the entire tahsil and (2) special, which is intended 
to expand only gradually. The third main item is the holding 
of an annual exhibition for the onconragemout of local industries 
and also for demonstration purposes. I have oiganised so far 
only two exhibitions. The resnlts have beyond doubt established 
the utility of exhibition foi' demonstration purposes: but the onl^'^ 
question is of funds. The officials .should not ask for funds, thoj’ 
might at least give such encouragement to the 'local people 8.s 
may enable them to appreciate the value of exhibition in terms 
of tangible profits, and then let the people do the thing of their 
own accord. 

I have for the sake of comparison given the fignre.s of the 
Akbarpur exhibitions of 1D3J and 1932 which speak for them- 
selves. (see Appendix E.) 

THE PANCHAYAT. 

The entire work in tliis section is to be done by local men. 
They do the spadework and VUenever there' is a difficulty the 
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officials help fhein. Great stress is laid on the incroinent in per 
capita in(?ome of the villager. His v'ojiion and hiin-self are 
encouraged to work on some au.filiarv pursuits and at the end of 
the year liberal awards are given. The (piestion of providing- 
funds in the beginning may be of some difficulty but the people 
on getting some fun in the exhibition would themselves ask for it. 
This really becomes a sort of investment and if you could make 
the e.^ihibition sufficiently interesting nt) one would grudge 
paying for the ' ^'amasha. ' 

I now recount below the various duties the I’anchayats 
have been entrust, t'd with. 

Edncfttioii. 

The Panchiivats will be responsible for inducing the boys 
and girls in their respective circles to go to school. When and if 
the parents of the girls object to such a course, the services of an 
aged teacher will be re(|uisitioned to collect the girls in a place 
i-eserved for the purpose and give them elementary lessons. 

The teacher's -aremunex-ation will be given from the contri- 
butions in money or kind, which tho panchayat will rcceivo from 
the locality including the parents of the students. 

The school vacations will be in the cultivating seasons, one 
month in rabi and another in kharif. fi'his enables tho pai’ciits 
to spax’e their children for the rest of the year. This can be 
arranged evei-ywhere witli the chairman of the District Hoard 
Educaiiion Committee. 

In the curriculum of those schools books on agriculture, 
domestic economy etc. will be included. This has been ai-i-anged 
with the District Board and I think it can be done in every 
district. 

The Panehayats oi-gauizc games, and wrestling competitions 
for improvement in the physical health of boys and girls. 

Lectures on village yplijt, 

I 

Once a week the teachers of a school collect the people 'of 
the neighbouring village.^ or tte»y go to the vilfage ^a:!ar and 
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deliver lectures to the jjeople on the ideals of better living and 
better farming. I’lie Government bulletins are sent to the 
teachers directly. The most effective lecturer is granted rewards 
by the Central Ooinmittee. 

Co-operative Societies. 

The Co-operative Department is ever willing to register 
better living societies. Efforts should be made whenevei tfi.e 
opportunity arises for forming such unions. 

At present the villages lound about Erki Farms have 
formed these societies and it is expected that thi*^ work will 
e:q)and out soon. 

Duties of the Panchayats. , 

1 . To popularise the improved methods of agriculture. 

2. To encourage local industries and to induce the people 
to sell their products in the annual^ exhibition or in the^town. 

3. To supervise the sanitation of the village. They are 
advised by the Sanitary Inspector on the spot. 

4. To take an effective part in fighting the epedemics. 

6. To encourage education among boys and girls. 

6. To encourage social reforms. 

7. To keep accounts entrusted to them. 

8. To organise villagers conferences for the purpose of 
common uplift. 

9. To look after the general welfare of the public. 
General. 

The Fianungo of the circle will always be available to the 
local Panchayat for advice. In other matters if the Panchayats 
have any difficulty they must report to the Tahsildar. 
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Chaptek XT. 

VILLAGERS OBITER DICTA. 

1. Listen attentively to the people who spend 
their time and energy in coming to you in order to 
improve your condition. 

2. Whenever you are in trouble consult your Pan- 
chayats on general matters, the local school head on 
education, the sanitary inspector on epidemics and the 
zemindar on the betterment of your holdings. 

3. Use. 

1. Improved seed. 

2; Improved agricultural implements. 

3. Good manure. 

4. Keep good'cattle. 

You will get information from the local Panchayat 
or the Tahsildar 'concerning the above. 

The result will be 

1. You will get good crops. 

2. You can sell them at a higher rate. 

3. You will be able to save more money to 
buy clothes which will protect you from 
cold and your wife and children will put 
on nice clothes on different occasions. 

4. Manure your fields well. 

1. Pit the manure. 

2. Stop making dung cakes. Use wood, 
cane, etc. as fuel. 

The result will be ' 

1. You will get good manure. 

2. You will,improve the quality of your soil. 

3. You will protect yourself ftom disease. 
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5. Keep your villages as clean as the inside 

, of your house. 

2. Get yourself vaccinated and inoculated in 
time. 

The result will be 

1. Disease will not come. 

2. You will have no fear of blindness and 
the crippling of your children’s health. 

Remember, diseases come: where you know gobar 
or filth is kept 

6. Honour your women and educate them. 

The result will be < 

1. Your home will be the sweet home. 

2. Your money will be saved. 

3. Your children wJH be strong and well 

developed. 

4. Yourself will live happy lives. 

( 

7. Organise yourself into unions. Devek ■ a cor- 

porate life; the result will be 

1. Ycu will become strong; 

2. You will not go to the courts and thus save 
your home and your wife's jewels from 
being mortgaged. Your cattle will not 
stray into others' fields and will not be 
taken to the Pound. 

3. Prosperity will come to you and you will 
be happy. 
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A [joeni in (Jrdv. on improvement in atp^cultuye recited 
“*011 the occasion oj the Agricntuntl Exhihition 
at Akbarpur, district Fyzahad. 


1. Ai Hind kc Kisano kya hal hai tumhara, 

Hai muiliai tumharl shaklon se ashikara, 

Khetl ko turn ne dil se kuchh is tarah utara, 
j Nay tan pa kapra baqi naj* pet ka Sahara, 
Sari tuinhari daulat ab lut gai bahar kaif, 
Phil’ bhi agar asar kuchh turn par naho to sad haif. 

2. Gaiiat ho abto ohhoro, ay bhaiyo khudara, 

Dc do fane zira-at ko, turn zara’ Sahara, 

Bajne lage ga danka alam men phir tumhara 
Kheti taraqqi dada ban jai gar guzara, 
Aisi ho kasht apni Hindostan ke andar 
Ouihai zar khilen phir is gulsitan ke andar. 

3. Ab zindigi guzaro achchhe kisan ban kar, 

Khoton men tab tumhare faslen hon sab se behtar, 

Bharat men jiska charcha ho jai hai su ghar-ghar 

Tumko jahan ki (|aumen kahne lagen hunarvar, 
> 

Alat-o-tukhm kohna jo hain kharab-o-bhaddey, 

Unki jagha kharido yeh sab jadid-o-achchhe, 

4. Lazim hai tumko ab yeh, kheti ko do taraqqi, 

Hunya men ta ki rahat tumko mile haqiqi, 

Ho jain, dur tumse aflas-o-tangdasti, 
Ifrat ho gharon men ana], mal-o-zar ki, 
Himmat se ghar bharo turn ho shane kashtkari, 

Hone lage jahan ^ men «izzal bahut tumh<y’i. 
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>5. Kheton ko apne achchi karne lago jotai, 

.Gahri jotai kar ke ackchhi karo kamai, 

Umda chonifia tukiunon se phir karo boat. 
Do khad pans achchhi^ achchhi karo jotaL 
Dag jao gar kamane is taur apni kh.eti, 

^smat tumhari hargiz kahlae phir na hetL 

6. Tan se utar dalo gaflat ka ab labada, 

Kheti M hai taraqqi jitni taraqqi dada, 

T’aslon ko apni unse paida karo ziada, 
Hiiamai barhao apni uncha karo irada, 
Hindostan ke andar fange bahar hoga, 

Har ek kisan is ka jab maldar hoga. 


APPENDICES. 
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Appendix A. 

A note on the ndministt-ation of the Puhlio Health 
Depni'tment in the United Provinces. 

Introduction: — The depailaneat was created in 1868. 
Till 1920 the adininisteation was vested in the Sanitary Com- 
missioner under the Local Government, assisted by a civilian 
secretary. In 1912 a regular service of medical Officers of 
Health and Sanitary Inspectors was instituted who were till then 
recruited hy the local bodies on their own terms; and to give a 
security of tenure to men of proper stamp a pro-forma Govern- 
ment service of Medical Officers of Health was created in the 
year 1914, and the Municipal Boards concerned made a contri- 
bution. The service of Sanitary Inspectors was also constituted 
but not .pi'ovincialisod. It Wa.s prescribed that one Sanitary 
Inspector slaould be employed for a population of 20 to 26 
thousand or a fraction. The Municipality that did not employ 
the presci’ibed staff was not entitled to contribution from the 
Government. The department expanded graduall3’ but received a 
temporaiy check during the war. 

After Reforms: — After 1921 the constitution and status 
of the department changed considerably. The department was 
placed under a minister who is responsible to His Excellency the 
Goverjtpr and the Legislative Council for its proper administra- 
tion. The minister is assisted by a civilian secx'etaiy. 

The Engineering branch of the Public Health ‘Depailment 
is under the J^ublic Works Department. 

Constitution: — The head of the department is the Director 
who is an officer of the Indian Medical Service, rc-cmploj'cd after 
his retirement. There are six Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, e.ach holding a British diploma in Public Health. Tbpi'e 
are Medical Ofl'icers of Health in municipalitie.s and distj’iets who 
are assisted by oflicers of the 2ijd class in dStriet.'j and also * 
Medical Officers in charge of' travelling dispensaries. Chief 
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Sanitary Inspectors, Sanitary Inspectors, Assistant Superinten- 
dents of Yaccination and Vaccinators are employed by the local 
bodies, but the3’ a<i’e under the general control of the Director. 

The Director: — The Director directs, initiates and orga- 
nises all public health measiires in the province, co-ordinates the 
activities of different branches of the department and makds 
local inspections of the health conditions in large towns and 
important centres of j)ilgrimage, and perfoijns other ijispection 
duties connected with the post 

Administration of Ranges: — Three of the Assistant 
Directors of Public Health are employed on general duty in 
charge of the ranges into which the province has been divided. 
They inspect sanitation and vaccination in local ai'cas, advise 
local bodies on their public health problems, and hold sanitary 
and medical charge of all laige fails. I'lie^ supervise the work 
of the Medical Officers of Health and other public health personnel 
in their ranges and organi.se nicasure.s against the various 
epidemic diseases. 

Malariology:— There are three As.sistant Directore of 
Public Health on special duty. One is in charge of malariologj’' 
who carries out malarial suiweys and recommends schemes for 
the reduction of malaria in towns and villages. He is also to 
direct the preparation of quinine tablets for the province. He 
has two assistants who aio members of the first class Provincial 
Health Service. 

Provincial Hygiene Institute: — One Assistant Director 
of Public Health is in charge of the Provincial Hygiene Institute 
under whose direction training classes aie co-ordinated for 
the diploma in Public Health, License in Public Health, 
License in Midwifery and Domestic Hygiene, Sanitai-y Inspectors 
and Health Visitors besides the under-graduate, the post-graduate 
and the post licentiate classes. Over and above the teaching 
duties he cp''’riest)ut the regular* testing of water supplies and does 
research and investigation work and the nrenaration of cholera 
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’ vaccine. He has two assistants belonging to the- class I of the 
Health Service. 

Hygiene Publicity Bureau: — The third Assistant 
Directoi of Public Health is in charge of the work of pubhcity 
fpr which a large number of magic lanterns Avith slides, 
illustrated po.sters, booklets and leaflets are used as a routine 
measure all over the province by the municipal and district 
Health Staff and other agencie.s. Exhibits, cinema films on 
hettlth subjects.^ prepared in the Bureau and loud speakers are 
also used for the purpose, and apparatus is taken about in a 
motor van fitted up for the pui-pose. The Assistant Director of 
Public Health has two assistants and one or two reserve officers 
in the Bureau. The officers also deliver lectures on methods 
of publicity to the various classes in training. Under their 
instructioh lectures in hygiene ai-o given in Patwari Schools, 
Teachers’ Training and Xormal Schools, and to Inspectors 
and Supervisors of the Co-operative Department, etc. The 
Assistant Director of Public Health is the Honorary Secretary of 
the provincial branch of Indian Bed Ci’oss Society and his senior 
assistant Deputy Director, the Honorary Secretary of the Junior 
Red Cross as avoII as the .Joint Honox-ary Secretary of the 
provincial branch of the St. John Ambulance Association. The 
Village Aid Scheme and the Health Unit woik ai-e some of the 
other activities of special nature AA'hich ai’e controlled by tlie 
hygieno*Publicfty Bureau. Last, but not least, the Bureau also 
controls the work of school medical inspection and school 
Health work in the province. The Junior Red Cross activities 
are essentially health activities m schools and the Hygiene Publi- 
city Bureau is happily well suited to co-ordinate the School 
health avoi-Ic with the activities of the Red Cross. 

• 

Public Health organisation in Municipalities: — The 

municipalities are^ diAuded into four classes, in accordance vsdth 
their area, population and sanitary importance. Under class I ^ 
are included such towns as ^ave a population of ^0,000 or 
over, together with the hill municipalities of ^Tani Tal and 
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Mufeisorrie. Thero arc seven such municipalities and all of them 
have a Medical Offcer of Health with a British diploma in Public 
Health. . Class II municipalities comprise of towns with a popu- 
lation of over 50,000 and under 150,000. In this class there arc 
14 towns including those of importance as pilgrimage centres. 
Class HI municipalities are those with a population of undeV 
60,000 but with an annual income of not less than lis. 60,000. 
There are at present 10 such municipalities. 

Class IV municipalities comprise of all others of which 
there arc 64. In these the executive public health arrangements 
are in the hands of the Municipal Secretaries, assisted in some 
cases by trained Sanitary Inspectors. The public health arrange- 
ments of ‘Notified', and ‘Town’, areas are similar to class IV 
municipalities, with the exception that no trained sanitary 
inspectors are employed in the majority of them owing to 
their small si^ie. 

The basis of appointment of sanitarj- inspectors in jnunici- 
palitics is roughly one for every *20.000 of 'inhabitants and one 
Chief Inspector for about 100.000 of inhabitants. 

Under the Sanitary Inspectors are employed Jaraadars who 
occupy the position of a mate, and the required number of 
sweepers, watermen, cart drivers etc. 

Public Health Organization in rural areas: — In each 
of the 28 districts there is a District Medical Officer of Health 
with an Assistant Medical Officer of Health vmder hlii.- and a 
Sanitary Inspector for each Tehsil. This skeleton oiganization 
is barely adequate considering the area, population, widespread 
epidemics, ignorance and other problems of public health. In 
the remaining 20 districts where the scheme is not yet in opera- 
tion the charge of public health arrangements including vaccina- 
tion continues »to rest with the Civil .Surgeon. 

Provincial Public Health Service : — L’or the efficient 
and pi’opcr working of the department a full cCiitiol of the State 
over the service ha.s been .found necessary. The Director of 
Public Health, subject to the sanction of Government, has full 
dj;y|||g|lon in posting mcmheis for the service in order to 
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provide men with special qualifications being posted to apoint- 
ments for which they are particularly suited. 1’he service is now 
divided into two jnain divisions. Class I compi-ises of officers 
with a degree in Medicine and Surgery registrable in the United 
Kingdom and in addition a British or Indian diploma in public 
Health. Officers of this class till in appointments to Munici- 
palities of the I and II classes. Medical Officers for Malaria, 
Hjgione, Publicity and fi’eaching duties in Schools and Health 
Officers in the larger towns are taken from this class. Officers 
of ^ class II aj;c required to possess a qualification in Medicine 
and Surgery registerablc in these provinces, and in addition 
the Licence in Public Health ^awarded by the Provincial State 
Medical Pacultv. Officei’s of this class fill appointments of 
Medical Officers of Health in class 11 1 municipalities, as Assistant 
Medical Officers of Health in Districts, as Junior Assistants 
in the Hygiene Publicitj- Bureau, as officers on epidemic duties 
under the Assistant Oirector of Public Health and as School 
Health Officers iinsmallor towns. 


At present there are only thirteen whole time Kchool Health 
Officers in the important towns, while in other areas the Municipal 
Medical Officer of Healtli or the District Medical Officer of 
Health is tlie e.x-officio School Health Officer. Under this scheme 
all school bo3's in Knglish, Mirldlc. and High Schools, whether 
government or aided, are examined periodically and treatment 
pro yifie d. Medical examinations and school inspections in 
vernacular schools arc also carried out as far as possible. School 
Health Officers in addition give training in hygiene to the 
teachers in training institutions and hold examinations in the 
Mackenzie School Course in Pirst Aid, Hygiene and Sanitation. 


Sanitary Inspectors: — They arc selected by the Director 
of Public Health and deputed for training at the Provincial 
Hygiene Institute. The training is equivalent to that given by 
the Koyal Saiiitary Institute in England and extends cfver a 
period of 13 months. • Sanitary Enspectors^ with five years 
approved service are eligible to sit at the departm^tal examina- 
tion for the Chief Sanitary Inspectors. , 
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Health Work In Rural Areas : — l^he amenities of a 
healthy life in urban areas have in all countries been enjoyed on 
an extensive scale by the municipalities that aie fortunate enough 
to afford them. As a vast majority of people in India live in 
villages the problem for the rural aieas is deserving of greater 
attention. In the United Provinces a good deal of spade, 
work has been done in this connection by the public health 
department and a definite line of work has been chalked out to 
suit the conditions in rural areas and in quasi-rural or suburban 
areas. 

The success of all health work in whatever area it is carried 

on depends mainly upon cducatiop in hcaltli and it is true with 

greater for’cc for rural areas. The A'illagc Aid Scheme already 

mentioned aims at doing such health work through education 

and it has been found to bo the mosl useful means devised so far 

' ♦ 

for purely rural populations. 

Under the scheme the question of installing a jurro water 
supply is tackled by providing at least a parapet wall and a 
pulley to protect the well-water from outside contamination which 
is the most common source of pollution. In bettoi class villages 
hand driven Persian -wheels or pumps can be fitted up. 

Drainage of household waste water has been effected by 
means of soakage pits prepared by the householder himself; and 
these have conduced greatly to the reduction of the breed- 
ing places of mos<piito wuthin the "abadi’'. Manure- -rfnd 
rubbish are stored in pits outside the village boundary, and thus 
the breeding places of flies have been wiped off the inhabited 
areas and the well-water further protected. In larger villages 
the use of bored-hole latrines is strongly recommended which 
can bo kept clean without the agency of sweepers, as the squatting 
plate is fool-pioof and can not be soiled even by the most care- 
less user. The disintegi'ation of nightsoil in deep holes is 
brought about by septic action and the hole is kept dry. It has 
proved the cheapest and safest typo of privy \vhich will afford 
protection firm infections of intestinal origin in smaller 
towns and rural areas if it is not too near the well. 
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ToD combat the epidemic diseases, village aid dispensaries 
have been opened and teachers in schools and others have keen 
trained in what has been called first aid in epidemics and common 
accidents. These dispensaries aie itlso equipped with a few 
simple indigenous drugs for common ailments and they are most 
popular dni’ing' the ej^idemic of malaria when demand for quinine 
cinchona becomes heavy. Tt is to the credit of this village aid 
scheme that the few thonsaud villages where such intensive work 
was carried on have boon kept free of cholera and plague, while 
thyese epidemics ha<l been raging in their close vicinity or used 
to visit them Js well in previous years. 

In order to ensure infant and maternal care under the 

> . 

existing conditions the indigenous dai " has been trained in the 
principles of dean midwifery and the householder is also taught 
their importance so that a cleaner ptactice may be demanded of 
the “ dal 

A number of exhibitions have been arranged in the remote 
pai-ts of the disfricts whei-e models explaining the ways of 
spread and prevention of diseases, prej)ared locally, have been 
put up for educating the people and lantern lectures or cinema 
shows have also been provided wherever possible. 

The education, the agriculture and the co-operative depart- 
ments have co-opei*ated in this work of uplift and the last has 
done very useful work by introducing the scheme in the societies. 
The't^are groups of people at many places that have readily 
responded and taken it up. 

The Health Unit scheme is suitable for suburban and the 
more prosperous rural ai’eas. Tt should however be remembered 
that these nation-building schemes cannot bear fruit in a few 
3’oar.s’ time. Thev aio the work of generhtions and the aim of 
education in health is noU only to rid the country of epidemics 
or treat ailments but to .secure a better next genoiation and 
slill better sucC^cssivo ones. Tbe .lunior Tied Cross activities 
and the school medical inspept^ons which ara confined to the 
.school-going' population, aim at securing this end. The enaction 
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of suitable laws and b3’e-laAv^s for sanitarv measures is also 
recommended with the aAvakeiiing of a “ sanitaiy conscience.” 

Abdul Hamid. 


:o; 

Extrruit from *fhe Health of the School ChU.V Annual 
Report oj the Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education^ England for the year 1930. 

In regard to the more formal teaching o^ hygiene, it is 
generally agreed that there is little or no value in set lessons for 
children of the age span of seven to eleven, but this period 
represents the 3’ekr.s most favourable for habit formation by 
training in all those practices which form the foundation of the 
healthy life, and five or ten minutes once or more often each daj' 
should be allotted to this training, apart from w'bat maj' be given 
individnallj’’. Puch instruction ma.y take the form, among other 
activities, of the pi’actice in cleanliness of ^ hands and face, 
hair and teeth, of breathing exercises, of keeping tid\’ the class 
rooms and cupboards, and of periods of rest and quiet. Through- 
out the whole period of school daj’s from seven to eleven should 
be laid the foundations of self-government in matters relating to 
health, Avhich assumes so great an importance in the next 
educational stage.” 
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Appendix B. 

CO-OPERATTOX JX IMASODHA. 


Gexerat.. 


The area H mainly populated hv the Kurmis. As a class 
they ai’e very good cultivators but ai*e at the same time extremely 
conservative, suspicion.s and opposed to change. It was not easjj^ 
to gain their confidence or to make them open their hearts to 
discuss their problems without reseiu'e. The main difficulty was 
to make them look upon us as friends. In this primary aim we 
have succeeded to a great extent. Their angle of vision towards us 
has greatly chanyed and their res’erre has to a great extent been 
overcome. They do not hesitate to put their difficulties 
to us ajid seek our advice. The success can be judged 
from the I'acd that practix->ally every village in the area 
has or wants to have a better living society of its own and 
the Registrar has been pleased to allow us to extend our area 
of operations and given substantial help fiom the Provincial 
and other funds at his dispoal. The good woi’k done by adult 
school teachers during the cholera season has greatly helped us 
in gaining this confidence and the vaccination of all children in 
six villages who remained immune from small pox also helped it. 
The opening of village dispensaries, the supply of medicine for 
cattle disease and bi-weekly attendance of the Vaid in compli- 
cated-.:ss3es have^ all contributed to the creation of trust. 

It has however alway.s been kept in view that anything 
supplied free does not ajppeal to the people and it is being insisted 
that every convenience provided should be paid for in some form 
or other and should not come as pure charity. The cultivator 
cannot in his pre.sent financial circiim.stances l)e expected to boar 
all the cost, but he is hieing made to bear part of it in one 
form or another. The trust of the people is our greatest 
asset and it is hoped that this would help us in <]oing some 
real work. 
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SCHEME OF WORK. 

' 2. The experiment in the area was the first of its kind in 
the province and i:here was nothing to ^iiide ns in framing our 
programme :of work. After an experiment of about two years our 
ideas have crystallized into a definite shape and now it is hoped 
that the development will be quicker. 

Every society is managed honorarily by its local panchaj’at 
and secretary, with the assistance of any other worker from 
the neighbourhood who is willing to help. In ten of the societies 
the local secretary will in addition work as an assistant village 
guide and take preparatory classes for the education of adults in 
the village, and shall get Es. 2/8 j). m. in addition to the usual 
charges. In another ten societies qualified teachers, (village 
guides ) will take primary desses for adults at Rs. 7/- p. m. in 
addition to their allowance. The ‘ qualified teachers will also 
work as village guides for four villages, one of which shall be the 
one in which the local secretary is working as preparatory adult 
school teacher aud village guide. For this purpose the teacher 
will get if fuUy trained and passed Rs. 6/- extra, while those 
who have not passed would get onlj' Es 2/8 extra. The Assist- 
ant village guide would, besides looking after the better living 
activities, take the preparatory classes, i. e. impart literacy, teach 
a little of arithmetic, some recitation and songs etc. This would 
be done for one year after which the village giride will condrret 
the school for another year. In the 3rd year the, schoot^ll be 
conVer’ted into a reading club and the assistant village guide 
who will continue to work as the secretary of the reading club 
will got an honorarium not exceeding 2/8 p. m. for another 
2 years. The village guide will continue to supervise the reading 
club during these two years. Thus in the cirrrert year we 
would have 10 preparatory and 10 primary adult schools. The 
Court of Wards grant of about Rs. 1,900/- would not suffice to 
meet all the expenses of the scheme, so that Ijhe Registrar has 
already sanctioned Rs. 800/- from the Piuvincial funds for the 
purpose. It is also hoped that * some further help would be 
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obtained from him but the expansion will have to be limited 
according to the funds available. 

So far we are tackling thirty villages Ibut with the addi- 
tional help, the work is being expanded to sixty villages. It 
is • being done mainly in the Court of Wards villages, but 
tjie intervening non-Court of Wards villages would not be left out 
if the people are anxious to join the movement. The Court of 
Wards grant would however be spent on its own villages. 

• Adult Schooln. — 3. The first and foremost thing in 

•) 

popularising the movement is to improve the outlook of the cul- 
tivator for which adult education is necessary. The ten existing 
adult schools had a total enrofment of 182 on 30th June 1931, 
and the average attendance was 116. Some sixty adults had 
finished their 3rd book, forty their second and the rest were in the 
preparatory class. In addition to literacy, general information re- 
garding agricx^lture, co-operation, hygiene etc. was given. The 
outlook of the Kurmis towards education is very narrow; their 
utmost ideal is to be able to sign their names. Keeping in view 
the mentality of the people it can bo said that the progress has 
not been discouraging, but much more has to be done in the 
direction. JCfforts are also being made to induce the cultivators 
to send their children to primary District Board schools and as 
a result the number of boys attending such primary schools has 
appreciably increased. The library maintained for the area is not 
bein^“iff»^iled o£> by the villagers on account of extreme backward- 
ness in literacy. It is being used by the teachers to improve 
their own knowledge and passages from books are occasionally 
read out to adults. With a view to create a taste for reading 
among adults a weekly news sheet was started; it could however 
not be continued and will be restarted as soon as possible. 

j 

Affrioultui'al Improvement^ — 4. What appeals most to 
the cultivator is the increase of his income by means of better 

J 

farming and the' following steps have been taken in the 
direction ; — 
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(.a) Introduclif'n of green manures. ITor tbe first tune 
gr^on manures have been introduced and Sana! was sown in IBS 
biglias for the pu^ose, and it has been ploughed down in fields 
which are being prepared for Rabi sowings.; 

(b) Artificial manure worth Es. 125/- was used in 2 
societies for paddy and has been a success. Manure worth 
Es. 400/- has been ordered for Eabi and more indents are being 
secured. 

(c) For the first time Meston ploughs were introduced in 

the fields of the cultivators, 29 being used and 17 of these have 
been lent by the Agricultural Department whilp the rest were 
supplied from the Eural Improvement Fund of the district by 
the Registrar. , 

(d) Construction of improved furnesses for preparing 
“ Glur ’’ was taken up by two societies and boiling 
pans were supplied by the Agricultural Department. These 
furnesses were appreciated by the ijeople and there is a demand 
for them. Arrangements for the supply of improved pans are 
being made with Messrs Bhannamal. and the Registrar has 
approved of the appointment of a special mistri for erecting 
improved furnesaes at the next crushing season. 

(e) Cultivators had certain objections to the introduction 
of Pusa No. 4 and the increase in the area under it last 
year was not very large. To remove the objection it has been 
arranged to exchange the seed kept by the cultivators of a chak 
who want to oust their Desi wheat and agree to rouging and 
separate thrashing of their produce. The transaction is bound to 
cause some loss to the societies and the Registrar is ready to bear 
the loss in supplying 2B0 maunds of pure Pusa. The arrangement 
will enable us to got a large quantity of pure seed for distri- 
bution next season. It is also intended to start a seed depot for 
co-oporativo societies. Cultivators other than those of the 
‘chaks’ mentioned above are being asked to approach the Agricul- 
tural Department for advances on the sawai system. Constant 
help was rccoivctl in the agricultural part of the work from 
Thakur Bhoop S'ngli and the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
also helped us with his advice and guidance. 
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Sanitary inijjromnie,Us.~-6. (a) Besides the supply oi'. 
medicine chests to the societies an arrang-ement has been made 
with « vaid to visit Hie area itwice a week to look into complioat- 
ted cases. The vaid is not paid anj'^thing except the cost of 
medicines. Village guides also keep a quantity of ordinary 
ibedicines. For the cost of the medicine supplied, cultiva- 
•tors have X'lomised to contribute something every Fasil. So far 
medicines were by the Registrar and some were also 
received from the Health Department. Rs. 100/- have recently 
been sanctioned for the central dispensary by the Registrar. 

I 

(b) ^\.bout 40 cases of cholera were treated by the village 
guides of whom 35 were cured. 

(c) The children of 6 villages were vaccinated and it is 
hoped that this Avould be done in a very large number of villages 
this j-ear as the suspicions have been quelled. 

(d) Village dais have been trained in a number of villages 
0 

and some societies g'<we dhoties to them. 

(e) About 12 wells were parapetted with the help of the 
Court of Wards. 

(f) Some veterinary’ assistance was also given and the 
village guides were trained in the work. If funds permit some 
veterinary medicines would also be stocked. 

(g) The majority of the drinking wells in the area were 
frequently permanganated during the cholera season. I am 
exceedingly thankful to Dr. Pattani, the District Medical officer of 
He al^ for all that he did for us. Besides supplying a large 
quantity of medicines he gave a number of magic lantern lecture.^ 
in the villages, arranged for the training of adult school teachers 
at the training and refresher classes as village aiders and sani- 
taiy scouts. M. Aziz Elahi, the Sanitary Inspector organised 
Public Health demonstrations at Masodha exhibition and has to 
be thanked. 

j 

Scouting. — 6, The Court of Wards has appointed a scout 
master to teacb^ scouting to boys of the District Board schools. 
The idea is to form scoqt troops of boys in each village so that 
the troops may clean the housed of a few boys .evefy week. Tfie 
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. scout master is controlled by the Sub Deputy Inspector of Schools 

and I can not saj' much about the work done by 1 he scout mast e r 

or ^is troops, A camp for Scout training of adult school teachers 

was called by me for a;fortnight at Zamuradganj with the help 

of the authorities of Seva Sameti association. At the end of 

the camp a scout rail;)' of the troops of village schools was held 

and was a succe'^s. '^Plie arrangements in the camp were entrusted 

to M. Hakimuddin Sahib. Sub Deputy Inspector to whom our 

acknowledgments are due for their successful termination. The 

District Board contributed Rs. 100/- towards the expenses of the 

rally and thanks are due to Thakur N^aresh Singh Sahib for the 

keen interest taken. The adult school teachers trained at the 

camp have in turn organised scout troops in their societies. 

( 

These troops are a great help to the Sanitary committees which 
arrange for the cleaning* of the whole village once a week. 
Members clean their own houses and the portion of lanes Just 
in front of their houses while the whole troop tries to clean the 
remaining portion of the village. The dutj’ of every inhabitant 
to keep his village clean is being preached, but it would take 
time to be fuLy rvalised. 

Training of adult school teachers. — 7. The success of 
the whole scheme depends upon the work done by the adult 
school teachers, and with a view to train them in their duties a 
training class was started at’Masoda. It included Civics, Agri- 
cidtural. Sanitary Scouting, Co-operative and Veterinary trainings. 
The class was conducted for over four months ^and thejli-in- 
ing was fairly thorough. Instructions in various branches were 
g^iven by the officers of various departments concerned and by 
Mr. Asthana of the Government Inter college. Our thanks 
are due to the gentlemen concerned. 

Physical culture and other activities. — 8. Physical 
culture is not being neglected and in Several villages training in 
^Lathi' and '‘Phai'i Gatha' is given. 

Improvement in the housing condjtions of the villages is 
not being neglected. The Court' of Wards has at my request 
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ordered that no aid would be given to cultivators for building . 
new houses unless proper arrangements for light and air are 
made in the new htns. A scheme for transforming an existing 
village into a model one is also being arranged. In each village 
an ai’bitration committee has been formed and about 50 disputes 
were so decided. 

p 

Group conference and exhibition. — 9. Although the 
work in the area was started in April 1930, it was thought desir- 
able to postpone registration of societies till their work had 
beon seen for some time. On the 30th March 1931 a group 
conference was’ attended by the Begistrar and the members of 
the Executive Committee of the U. P. Provincial Union. The 
education of the societies was ’ tested and the Registrar was 
pleased to register 20 societies. A small exhibition of agricultural 
and industrial products was also arranged and a better living 
drama was also staged which? was much liked. The exhibition too 
was generally appreciated and owes a great deal to the assistance 
extended by; the Agriculture and Health Departments. 

S. Murtaza AH, 

As.<ttt. Eegistrar Co-op. Society. 
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Appendix C. 

CO-OPliRATIVE ADULT SCHOOLS AXD ^HLLAGES OP 
AJODHYA COUfiT OF WARDS. 

The Department was asked to start adnlt schools on Co- 
opej’ative lines in April, 1930 and the adnlt Education Inspector 
of the Department was immediately deputed to the work. Va- 
rious localities in the district were suggested and the 
possibilities of success in each examined. After careful con- 
sideration the Masodha area (5 miles from Fyssabad) close 
to the Government Agricultui’al Fai-m was chosen for the 
work. The people of the area wore however very suspicious 
in the beginning and their confidence had to bo g-ained in the 
first instance. This suspicion ilas been removed to a groat 
extent but mischief mongers ev’cn now try to laiso doubts in the 
minds of simple villagers. The residence of the adult education 
Inspector with his family, ho-v^ever, in the localitj' and the close 
proximity of the Agricultural Farm has been veiy helpful in 
removing the suspicion. The villages in which the possibilities 
of starting Better Living activities were the greatest were 
chosen for starting adult schools. 

It was originally planned that the schools should be in the 
chaigc of District Board teachers of the neighbouring primar 3 ' 
schools. The Chairman of the Education Committee was approach- 
ed for help and he deputed some of his best men to ihe schools of 
the loca,^ity. The work however did not appeal to the teachers 
most of whom were not residents of the place and were 

onlj' transferred from distant parts of the district. These 

teachers had no heart in the work and wanted all school holidays 
and Summer Vacations besides the various closures during tho 
busy agricultural seasons. It was calculated that their working 
days would barely come to 150 daj's a 'j'ear. Besides this 
they were often found unpunctual and absent from the work. 

One or two of the teachers even did not join their new 

posts under ono pretext or another inspite of the orders 
of the Chairman. Partly on •5ic70unt of the reluc^iance of the^ 
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Diatrict Board toadniis and partly for the small number of their 
W'orkin”: (lo>s, it wa-^ thoii'^lit necessary to find s6me otlioi- 
Iigeney foi' Uu' work. Fortunately we, were able to secure the 
services of vernacular passed local men to conduct the schools 
In passing it may be mentioned that the District Board teachers 
have generally' not proved ideal ones for Co-operative Adult 
Schools in other districts too and are being slowly replaced. The 
local teachers, it has to be admitted are less qualified than the 
selected Board men and aie comparatively lacking both in 
training and teaching experience. The Board teachers are 
however accustomed to a type of school discipline which makes 
it difficult for them to treat the adults not as ijiipils but as 
friends. The local teaekers mix more freely with the village 
people and are better able to secure confidence. The Adult 
Education Inspector has therefore to supply the necessary guid- 
ance and training to local teachers. In addition to supervising 
the schools run by local teachers, the Inspector ifs- therefore 
holding training classes of teachers himself. 

The aim of Co-operative Adult Education is not only to 
impart literacy, its main object is to broaden the outlook 
of the people, and to make their life fuller and happier. The 
adult has to be educated with a view to improving his moral, 
material, physical, social and intellectual capacities. Interest 
has to be created in liim to better his position and wa 3 '^s of life. 
Education is to be imparted not only bj'^ means of books but by 
stories, songs, demonstrations and the like. Indeed-*#*’ very 
liberal type of education has to be provided which should be 
such as would not prove dull and uninteresting to a cultivator 
after the days hard work. It should be so comprehensive as to 
influence the daily life of the villagei’s, and should create real 
community of life in them. The adult school should become the 
real centre of all village activities and be the nucleus of a rural 
reconstruction programme or that of a better living society. It is 
ultimately to develop into a village club where schemes for rui’al 
development are to bo framed and carried out bj- the people 
themselves.'" The school should be i-uii in such a way as would 
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attraci the people. Group singing, games and educative stories are 
a great’ help in the direction. When the i^eoplo have been attract- 
ed, programmes for their progressive development and that ■ of 
their villlagc can be prepared. The actual work is carried out by 
means of a geneial coinmitteo consisting of all the village 
people. 

This committee di’awa out the programme and entrusts 
its execution to dilfeient snb-cominittees. Each committee then 
draws up a detailed programme for its work and each carries 
it out under the directions of the general committee. The 
following sub-committees are generally framed : — 

(1) The Education sub- Committee which looks after the 

literary education. ’ 

(2) Pli_) sical culture sub-Gommittee which organises ‘akha- 
ras’, ‘lathi play', village games and the like. 

(31 Arbitration aub-Chmmittee to decide village disputes, 

(4) Agriculture sub-Oommittee to look to the improvement 
of agriculture. 

t 

(o) yanitary sub-Committoe to look after the cleanliness 
of the village, draining of rain water, filling up the insanitary 
pits, removal of manure heaps from the ‘abadi’ and improvement 
of village lanes etc. 

(0) Sales Sub-Committee for the joint sale of the produce 
of members. 

(7) Social committee for removing bad customs and extra- 
vagaiSces. ^ 

(8) Scouting or Seva Samiti. 

Similar other committees are formed according to the needs 
of the village. The general committee co-ordinates the activities 
of the various suh-Committoes and is the chief executive body. 

« 

To carry out this wprk properly much supervision, guidance 
and expert advice is necessary in the beginning. To provide for 
thiH the Eepf^rtment has deputed a Supcrvisoi for the area in 
addition to the Education Inspector. Detailed programme for work 
to be done in each village is laeing prepared by ihe Inspector 
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and the Supervisor and it is hoped would be complete soon. 
The actual carrying out of the programme has however not been 
put off. The Adult Education Inspector looks after the 
training of teachers and the supervision of schools. He is pre- 
paring some 260 instructive lessons on various subjects. Chaits 
for imparting literacy and for the teaching of arithmetic and 
geography are also being prepared for being introduced. These 
charts are based on the “ look and say method In most of 
the villages the vai'ious sub-Committees specially for arbitration, 
agriculture, physical culture and public health have been doing 
useful work. Most of the villages are regularly, cleaned, and 
Easli subscriptions are being i-aised from the people for the 
work. In several villages, the village lanes have been improved 
by the members themselves and a large amount of earth work has 
been done free. The District Officer of Public Health has para- 
pettod a number of wells in three villages and has given a num- 
ber of lectures on village sanitation. He has also given several 
magic lantern lectures on village cleanliness, plague and 
cholera. Every village has been supplied with simple medicines 
and their use has been explained to the people and a regular 
account is maintained. Arrangements have also been made to 
record births and deaths. The training of village dais in 
better methods will soon be undertaken. The training of 
village teachers, supervi‘:orr, and adult education inspectors 
as sanitary scouts has been arranged with the Health De- 
partment and will take place some time in the month of 
HoA’ember. 

The Agricultural Inspector has also been going round the 
villages with a view to popularise improved seed, imijloments 
and aitificial manure. Some of the Agricultural Committees are 
taking seed in bulk from the Agricultural Department and would 
look to its distribution and recovery. The scout master appointed 
by the Court of Wards trained the teachers and other adults in 
scouting, h’he training however did not appear tc me to be quite 
suitable for the needs of village adults and the Chief Organising 
Coinmissionpr of Seva Sainiti association was requested by me to 
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draw up a programme for the scouting of village adults. The 
gentlemen (Pandit Sri Ram Bajpai and others), kindly took the 
trouble of coming over to Fyzabad and spending two days in the 
locality. He is convinced that the ordinary Scouting programme 
is unsuitable for our needs and has promised to supply me with a 
ddtaUed programme in about three weeks. He has also consented 
to give me a special man ( free of cost ) to train the school 
teachers as troop loader for about a month. As far as possible 
this training in scouting would be undertaken along with the 

Sanitary Scout training by the Health Department. 

0 

:> 

On behalf of the Ajodhya Court of Wards we have been 
conducting 8 adult schools in the Masodha area. A school was 
also run by a District Board teacher outside the area. This 
school has now been closed for want of proper arrangements for 
supervision and guidance. Two more schools are being started 
within a “week. Some 126 adults are at present on rolls. The 
average attendance is 7o°lo. The schools have been working 
regularly foj.’ three , months and within that period about 60 adults 
have finished their first book and are ready to take up the 
second. The Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools has been requested 
to examine them and certify their proficiency but he has not 
been able to come so far. 

On the whole the progress of literacy has been fair, but 
our greatest success is the creation of a consciousness of their 
needs among the people. 

The staff employed in the area has been asked to undertake 
propaganda in the neighbouring villages for the formation of 
better living .societies without adult schools and it is hoped that the 
number of societies will soon develop. The number of adult 
schools will not exceed ten, as the available funds do not permit 
further expansion of the activity. The adult schools have so far 
not been registered under the Co-operative Act. -■ This would 
be done after tlecembev when they have been establi-shed on a 
stronger footing. . “ ^ 
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Rs. 600/- were placed at my disposal by the Court of Wards 
for expenses in the village schools. The actual expenditure was .. 
as' under : — 

(a) Pay of teachers ... ... Rs. 317-13-9 

(b) Books 

O 

( i ) for adult classes 19-14-0 1 

V „ 80- e-T) 

(ii) for library 60- 7-0 I 

(c) Purniture ... ... ... „ 183- 7-0 

(d) Contingencies aud Miscellaneous ... „ 12- J5-0 

i ■ ~ 

194- 2-9 

The Registrar made a ^ant of Rs. 150/- for the pre- 
paration of charts. He also supplied primers for schools 
and some other books. Some medicines were also supplied by 
him from his stock. A magic lantern (with a few sets of slides) 
has been placed at the disposal of the area. 

The Health Department too supplied Some medicines like 
Potassium Permanganate, Quinine, and Essential OH. The work 
in the area was greatly facilitated by the help received from 
Dr. Pattani and B. Bhoop Singh, the Agricultural Inspector to 
whom my sincere thanks are due. 
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Prt^t and loss in the Aaricultural fa/rm, at Tarki, Tahnil Akharpur, District Fyzahad 

for the year 1335 Fasli, 
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Proiit and loss in the AgriculturjaJ, farm at YarJci, Tahsil Akharpuv, district Fyzahad, 

for year IS36 Fasti. 
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Profit and loss in the agricultural farm at Yarki, Tahsil Akharpnr. district Fyznbad 

for the year 1337 Fnsli. 
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Profit and loss in the Agricultural farm at Yarki, Tahsil Akbarpur, district Fyzabad 

for the yexir ISSft Basli, 
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A PPENDIX E. 

THE AICBERPTTR AORICULTURAL EXHIBITIOX 1931. 

This was the first Agricultural Exhibition organized fin the 
District in°order to lanucli the village uplift movement. It was 
held, at the headquarters of the Akberpur Tahsil, District Fyz- 
abad, on the 3rd of April 1931. There was a gathering of about 
8,000’ tenants and zemindars and the number of exhibits was 
about 6,000. 

The following is the list of prizes presented for the show: — 
I. AgrioultHral Section . — 



(1) Rest .seeds 

Rs. 40 

... 15 pifizes 


(2) Best ploughing 

,. 10 

... 3 „ 


(3) l^est Gur 

a B' 

... 3 „ 

11. 

Educational . — 




(1) Best ^ooms dh village 


... 3 prizes & 


uplift. 


one gold 




medal. 


(2) Penmanship and drawing 

Rs. 25 

... 5 prizes. 


of model sections and 
cottages by students 
in the District Boai'd 




schools. 

a 



in: 

Local Industries. — 




(1) Weaving 

„ 10 

... 3 prizes & 




one gold 
medal. 


(2) Carpentry 

„ 8 

... 4 prizes. 


(3) Basket-making 

,. 6 

... 5 prizes. 

IV. 

Public Heqjth Section . — 




(1) Best poem 


... one medal 

J 


(2) Wrestling 

Rs. 25 

... ! prize. 
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• V. Oo^ryperittivp Dpprtrtm^nt. 

(1) Best lecture on Eiirnl 

Uplift. Rs. 10 and a 

cei-tificatt^. 

VI. Cattle.— 


Best Cattle 

„ 28 


6 prizes* 

Tangible remilts 

1930-S}. 



(1) Approved Stud Bulls 

... Increase 

... 6 

per cent. 

(2) Iron ploughs (Meston) 

••• H 

16 

n 

(3) Persian Wheels 

••• II 

... o 

II 

(4) Vaccination t 

... „ 

... 10 

« 

(6) Pits for village refuse 

... 

... 6 

« 

(6) Cultivation of improved sugar- 



cane 

•f w 

... 50 

11 


O 


Pamphlets on improved methods of agriculture were greatly 
in demand and were distributed free. 

C c 

For the expenses of the exhibition the tenants of Akberpur 
Tahsil, contributed Es. 180, and on behalf of the landlords, Eaja 
S 3 'ed Tawakkul Husain of Lorepur very kindly took upon himself 
the responsibility of defraying ah the expenses. He had in 
fact to spend more than Es. 500. His selfless and laudable 
efforts were later on emulated by other membera of the Taluq- 
dar community. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL AKBEEPUE AGEICULTUEAL 
EXHIBITION, 1932. 

The second annual Agricultural Exhibition at Akberpur in" 
aid of the village uplift movement was organized bj' the zemin- 
dars and tenants of Akberpur themselves. The Exhibition 
Committee consisted of the S. D. O., the Tahsildar, Bhai 3 'a 
Mahadeo Prasad, Pai Bahadur B. Tirloki Nath Kapur and Eev. 
Sweehama. 
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. The Exhibition had the following Courts : — 

/. migy'icultnre : — 

The zemindai-s -and tenants sent about 2,000 exhibits of 
various kirf^yis of seeds. Judging was undertaken by the officers 
of the Agricultural Depai'tment. The villagers were shown 

(i) the working of a Persian wheel, (2) modem methods of gur 
snaking, (3) raising of sugarcane, (4) pressing of sugarcane, 
(6) a Meston plough working and several other methods of 
improved agriculture. 

, About Us. 60 were distoibuted in prizes. 

Two prize-winners requested that Meston ploughs bo given 
them and it was arranged acc(jj.'dingly. 

II. Cattle Show . — 

About 100 picked bulls were sent for show by the people 
of the Tabsil. Judging w^ done by officers of Veterinaiy' 
Department. The following things were shown : — 

(D Model Avateri ng Troughs. 

(2) A bad AA^atering Trough. 

(3) A good stud bull of Hissar breed. 

(4) A good calf by an ordinary cow and a Hissar bull. 

(6) A bad coav. 

(6) Bad Calves. 

(7) A good cow. 

III. Public Ileulth, 

‘ . The Public Health Show was organised by Dr. Mitra, 
Assistant Director of Public Health. It was supervised by Dr. 
Pattani, the zealous District Medical Officer of Health, who took 
a keen interest in the Exhibition. He showed three films on 
tAvo successive nights on Tuberculosis, plague and cholera. 
'^There was a Baby Show Avhich was immensely popular and 
drew a huge crowd of babies. Clothes woilh Us. 30/- 
were distributed in prizes and lectures were deUvered by the 
staff of the ‘Public Health Department. on personal and public 
hygiene. Tho foliovdng things jwere exhibited. 
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A Vilhiye Iniproce7}ie'*iL 

(1) Manure pita witli latrinca. 

(2) jRefuse heaps. 

(B) Soakage pits. 

(4) Latrines in Mclas. 

(5) A gootl well. 

(6) A bad well. 

B. /Epidemics. 

(1) Posters and literature. 

(2) Models illustrating infection and cure. 

IV. Education. 

The Assistant Inspector of Schools and the Head Master, 
B. Haiotam Das, were in ohargefof this section. Specimens of 
penmanship, drawing etc. were sent by the students of the Tahsil 
sphools. Drawings of model sanitary houses were much appre- 
ciated and 16 priisea were given. Throe poems on village uplift 
wore recited by the students and they appealed to the villagers 
to an enormous extent. 

V. Oo-opet-cUive Gom’t. 

The Assistant fiegistrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. Murtaza 
Ali, was in charge of this section. He was very active and his 
band of village guides staged a drama on village uplift which 
was very much appreciated by the village folk. They understood 
the subject thoroughly well and were immensely pleased. A gold 
medal was awarded to the best lecturer and certificates of good 
work were given to those who organised meetings and encour- 
aged villagers to take up the uplift movement. 

VI. Arts and Crafts, 

There were two courts, one J'oi- gont.s and the other for 
ladies. Judging w&s done by the local leaders of the gcntryi 
There were about 8,000 exhibits and'Hs. 66/- was distributed in 
prizes. The show' created a great interest among the tenantry. 
A large number of exhibits consisted of ^Crao'hli' cloth prepared 
by the villagoib. 80'7o of Ihese^gnt prizes. 



Wrestling. 

Jfc was supervised by a Local Hnis. About 37 matches* 
were arranged and prizes oi‘ the value of Rs. 30/- were- (lis- 
iributod. 

I’he tollowLng landlord-^ contributed voluntarily towards 
tne show ; — 

«1. Raja Syed Tawakkul Husain of Lorepur M. B. B. Rs. 300/- 


2. Raja 8ycd Mohammad Mehdi M. L. C. of Pirpur 200/- 

3. The Taluqdar of Dhaurawa (Ekwan brand) „ 100/- 

4. The Talu<|dar of Dhaurwa „ 60/ ■ 

6. The Tah'qdar of ^J’eghra „ 26/- 


6. Bhaiya Kandhai Pershad ... five medals and „ 26/- 

7. Syed Yawar Husain of Lorepur ... ... one gold medal. 

'rhis show attracted about 16,000 to 20,000 people from 
Akberpur Tahsil alone, and 50% of the exhibits were sold. The 
Exhibition Committee was very much grateful for the help 
which Raja Syed Tawakkul Husain of Lorepur rendered the 
village uplift movement. The exhibition of 1932 was effectively 
helped by him and it was attended by almost every noted 
oMcial and non-official of the district from the Commissioner 
downwards. 


Home Tatigible Reaxilts. 

(1) Cultivation of Coimbatore Sugarcane crop 

increase 60% 

(2) Persian Wheels Increase 6°/o 

(3) Use of standard medicines ••• . . •« Increase lOVo 

(4) Demand for books on Agricultural and Cattle- 

deseases ...Increase *2670 
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The following books will 

Arnold. Sir T. W. 

Anderson. "Sir George 
Brajnio.* F. L. 

« n 

Burrows 
Baker. E. A. 

o 

Bhandarker. Sir R. G. 

Bajde. Dr. 

Bhatnagar. Prof; B, G. 
Badon-Ppwell. B. H. A. 

Ghiplunker.* G. jt. 

Crooke. W. 

Chesne^’. R. 

Chattel ji. H. S. 

Carnegy 
Cowell. A. If. 

9 

Campbell. Sir George 
Qp,ivert. H. 

Datta. D. 

)J r 

•Daily Telegraph, London .June, 
Puller. ®... 

Field. 0. D. 


be found useful : — 

Through India with a Camera. 
Christian Education in India. 
Village uplift in India. 

Remaking of village India. 

Socrates in an Indian Village, 
(Oxford University Press). 
Physical Training and Bodily 
Exercise. 

The use of Libi-aries. 

A peep into early History of India. 

Lecture on the result of great 
** exhibition. 

Studies in Rural Economic of the 
Allahabad District. 

Village Communities. 

(1) Small. 

(2) Large. 

The Scientific Basis of Women’s 
Education. 

Glossary of Rural and Agricultu- 
ral terms. 

Indian Polity. 

Indian Economics. 

Land Tenure in Upper India. 
Oudh Land Revenue J^olicy in 
Hoi'thern India. 

Tenure of land in India. 

Wealth and Welfare in the Punjab. 
Landlordism in India. 

Peasant Proprietorship in India. 
16, 1928 . 

Studies of Indian thoughts and 
sentiments. 

Land holding and flhe relation of 
Landlord and Tenant in various 
•countries. 
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Gedge. E. C. 


Women in Modern India. 

Gidii. Mill Charles 


Principles of Political Economy. . 

Holderneas. Sir Thomas 


Peoples and Problems of Ihdia»^ 

Hewitt. 

• • • 

Village Communities ( Journal^ 
Society of Arts, May 6th 1887). 

India 


1927-28. 

» 

• • • 

1928-29. 


* • • 

1929-30. 



1930-31. 

Iyengar. K. 

• « • 

Economic Investigation in Hydera- 


bad State. , 

Irwin. H. 0. 

• • • 

Garden of India. 

India by Sir Verne 5 ' Lovett of Nations of Today Serie.s, 


London, 1923. 

Jafri. S. N. A. 

Jaithar. G. B.") 

••• 

History and Status of the Land- 
lords and Tenants in U. P. 

and 1 

Beny. S. G. J 


Indian Economics. Vols: I and II. 

Kale. V. G. 

... 

Indian Econom'cs. Vols: I and II. 

Kale 

... 

Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Economy. Vols; I & II. 

Kali. H. L. 

... 

Co-operation in Bombay. 

Kinkad. C. A. 

... 

Hindu Gods. 

Law. N. N. 

... 

Ancient Hindu Polity. (1914). 

Leake. H. M. 

... 

Foundation of Indian Culture. 

Mayhew. A. 

... 

Education in India. 

Marshall 

... 

Principle of Econondcs. 

Me Kenna. A., 1. 0. S. 

... 

Agriculture in India. 

Mukerji. D. E. K. 

• « * 

Local Self-Government, in Ancient 
India. 

Nasse. E. 

• « . 

Agricultural Community of Middle 
Ages. 

Nesfield. J. C. 

... 

Brief View of the caste system 
the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Notes and Tenant Eights, Allahabad, 1897. 

CBrien. G. 

... 

Agricultui’al Economics. 

Piilai. Capl. 

... 

Wellfare Problems in Eural India. 
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Ranga. IT. G. 

--Rothfield 0» 
Rain a., J. L. 


... Economics <»f Handloom. 

... Economic organisation of Indian 
villages. 

... Women in India. 

... The Co-operative movement in 
India. 


liReport 

« 

91 

99 

99 

19 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

« 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 

99 

99 


... 1926-26. 
... 1929-30. 
... 1930-31. 
... 1926-27. 
... 1929-30. 
... 1930-31. 
... 1926-27. _ 
... 1929-30. 
... 1930-31. 
... 1926. 

... 1927. 

... 1928. 

«... Pnlilic Libraries in England & Wales ... 1927. 

... Revenue Administration ... 1930. 

... Progress of Education of India ... 1917-22. 

... Education Department, U. P. ... 1918-27. 

... Royal Commission on agriculture in India. (Summary) 
... Annual, Civil Hospital and Dispensaries, 

U. P. ... 1928. 

... Agriculture in the United Provinces 
o prepared for the Royal Commission 

on Indian Agriculture ... 1926. 

... Census ... 1921-31. 

... Irrigatian Commission ... 1901-03. 

... By the Board of Revenue on the 
Revenue administration of U. P. and 
Oudh . ... 1906-07. 


... Public Instruction, U. P. 

» 11 9 ? 

“ ’ “ » « M 

... Department of Agriculture, U. P. 

n n » » 

' “ )» ji 11 j> 

... Co-operative Department U. P. 

'1 11 n 

••• 91 99 >9 

... Director of Public Health 

a 

>) n n n 

• • * H 1) i» w 


„ ... On Improvement of Indian Agricultui’e 

by Dr. J. A. Voelckar, U. P. ... 1893. 

Report of th^ Indian Committee of Co-operative " 
Department ... 1916. 

Sayle. A. ..."Village Libraries. 
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Strachey. Sir John ... India, its Adminiati’ation and 

Progress. 

Stiiilies in the Laud Revenue History of Bengal (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) 19'26. 

Times of India Press ... The Indian Year Book. 

Tucker. H. ... Indian Land Revenue System. 

Tenant ... Indian Recreation. 

Village Uplift Association Akberpnr — B illetin jSfo. 1. 

Wright. F. 27. ... Memo on Agriculture in the Dis- 

rict of Cawnpore. 
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The pictures “A Hissar Bull" and “A typical Village Hut” 
have been printed with the kind permission of Mr.^F, L. Brayne, 
M. C., I. C. S., Cftmmissioner Multan. 





